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JUL’ 2g opr 

) HE bequest i. Mr. Jacob, Rogers of an estate estimated 
[! at six million dollars to the MELO Bolitar Museum of 

Fine-Arts in New York has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. ‘There may be a question how far it is advantageous to 
a community to have rich men set the example of passing over 
their relatives, in favor of public institutions; but family 
affection cannot be cultivated by force, and if a millionaire 
does not like his nieces and nephews, he cannot very well be 
compelled to leave his money to them. If, therefore, the will 
is sustained, the Metropolitan Museum will come into posses- 
sion of a vast sum, the income of which, presumably, will be 
used for adding to its collections. It ig hard to realize that the 
sum available for that purpose is, at present, only four thou- 
sand dollars a year, nearly all its collections, valued now at 
twelve million dollars, having been given to it by individuals. 
With an invested fund of six millions, it will have an income 
available for purchases of three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. What it will buy with this remains to be seen, 
but the judgment which has managed its acquisitions so far may 
be depended upon for the future. 
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E mentioned some time ago that the European iron- 
W workers, whom it has been fashionable to represent as 

paralyzed by despair at the competition of the Ameri- 
cans, were actively engaged in preparations to meet this com- 
petition by new economies in production, one of the most 
important of which was to be brought about by utilizing the 
gases from the blast-furnaces for driving engines in and about 
their works; and Le Génie Civil gives an interesting view of the 
present development of this modific ation in the ancient processes. 
Naturally enough, Germany, which is usually first in the ap- 
plication of science to industry, leads in the new improvement, 
gas-engines, to the amount of nearly forty-five thousand horse- 
power, being already installed, or in process of construction, to 
be operated by blast-furnace gases. The little province of 
Luxembourg, with only two hundred and thirty thousand in- 
habitants, who seem to make up for the smallness of their 
number by their inventive enterprise, comes next to Germany, 
with ninety-eight hundred horse-power ; France is third, with 
ninety-seven hundred, and Belgium fourth, with seventy-six 
hundred. England, once supreme in all branches of iron- 
manufacture, is sixth on the list of countries adopting the new 
system, with only twenty-six hundred horse-power. The 
Gnited States has no place on the list, although one of our 
great Pittsburgh establishments is experimenting on an exten- 
sive scale with gas-utilization. 


| HE New York Evening Post, spebing of the gift of more 
l vin five million dollars, made to the city of New York 

by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for the purpose of building 
public libraries, expresses a wish that the designs for the new 
buildings, which will cost about eighty thousand dollars each, 
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might be selected in open competition. As it says, the design 
for a building of such comparatively small importance, if in- 
trusted to a great and famous office, is likely to be turned over 
to some draughtsman, while there are plenty of skilful and 
talented architects, particularly among the younger ones, who 
would be glad to do their best work in connection with such a 
structure. We are by no means sure that, even in the most 
famous offices, small buildings of such interest would be given 
over to the draughtsmen, but it may at least be said that open 
competition would be likely to lead to a much greater variety 
among the designs, at the same time that all the designs would 
probably be good. 


‘[JN interesting insurance case was recently decided by a 
referee. The Cummer Lumber Company owned a large 
plant at Jacksonville, Fla., the buildings of which were 

equipped with automatic sprinklers. ‘The buildings and stock 
were insured in the Associated Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Corporation of Brooklyn. In the great frost of 
February, 1899, the sprinkler-pipes in the Lumber Company’s 
buildings froze and burst, of course making the sprinkler- 
system useless. ‘The Lumber Company immediately took 
steps to repair it; but, owing to the great demand for sprinkler 
workmen, the repairs could not be comple sted before a fire oc- 
curred, destroying the whole plant, and causing a loss of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The insurance was only 
one hundred and fifty thousand, divided among twenty-five 
companies, all of which paid their part of the damage except 
the Brooklyn company, and the suit was to enforce its lia- 
bility. The Company claimed that, owing to the freezing of 
the sprinklers, the hazard was ** increased by means within the 
knowledge of the insured,” which, under the standard policy, 
makes the contract of insurance void. The Lumber Company 
held, on the contrary, that the increase of hazard meant by 
the contract was one voluntarily made or suffered, and not one 
resulting from unforeseen and unavoidable natural contingen- 
cies. ‘The referee agreed with this view, and ordered judgment 
in favor of the Lumber Company. 





T is not many months since the English Bui/der was grieved, 
not to say offended, because, in mentioning the fact that 
German brands of Portland cement had, to a great extent, 

supplanted the English Portland in the American market, we 
accounted for it by saying that our engineers and architects 
found the German Portland cements, of the Dyckerhoff, Star, 
Alsen and other brands popular here, more uniform and re- 
liable than the English cements, which once had almost a 
monopoly of this market. The Puilder endeavored to account 
for the gradual disuse of English cement here on the theory 
that the American architects and engineers demanded some- 
thing in the way of cement cheaper and more worthless than 
the English brands, and, therefore, went to Germany to find 
something to suit their taste; but the professional press in this 
country confirmed our view, with, however, the observation, in 
which we willingly coincided, that the better class of English 
cement-manufacturers had begun to make improvements in 
their processes, and in their product. 


TOW, although American Portland cements are so rapidly 
superseding both the English and the German brands here 
that the question has no longer much practical importance, 

some editorial remarks of the Builder on the present condition 
of the cement manufacture in England are not without interest. 
Summing up a long article, it says, “* What is intended to be 
advocated is that the old principle « of trusting to a cement- 
maker to send good cement is played out, and that, although at 
times it may be necessary to send cement to some professional 
testers to confirm a test, as a rule, it is nica necessary for 
any engineer who puts in work with cement, or any user who 
has to depend on the quality of the cement being right, to kee p 
clear of damages and trouble, and, in fact, every one who is 
interested in the using and buying of cement, to test it syste- 
matically for themselves before they use it.” The tests advised 
are those for fineness of grinding, over or under burning, and 
improper proportions of lime; and we are told that, unless 
these are applied, the engineer or contractor is liable to 
“trouble and cost”; “ the loss of money on one such job often 
having been large enough to pay the entire cost of testing for 
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a lifetime, even leaving out the fact that the engineer’s or con- 
tractor’s name must necessarily be damaged to a certain extent 
by his being associated with work that has failed or given 
trouble through the material not having been of good quality.” 
This is excellent advice, and we commend it to the attention of 
our readers, only remarking that when we formerly gave the 
same advice, warning our readers that the only safe course 
with English Portland cement was to test every barrel, the 
Builder could hardly restrain its indignation, while our obser- 
vation that the best German cements, when imported in quan- 
tity, generally ran so uniform in quality that the testing of 
every barrel could be dispensed with in ordinary architects’ 
work, was attributed to the American passion for cheapness, 
irrespective of quality. 





T is rather singular that just now, only about two years after 
the announcement that the known deposits of mineral oil 
were nearly exhausted, discoveries are being made on all 

sides, of new deposits, not only of oil, but of bituminous sub- 
stances of various kinds, including asphalt, which is now 
found, not only it. Germany, France and Switzerland, but in 
Sicily and the Danube provinces, as well as in California. 
The Deutsche Bauzeitung gives an interesting description of 
the asphalt-mines now worked in Europe, the older of which 
have, in some cases, a curious historical interest. So long ago 
as the middle of the eighteenth century, asphalt, or stone 
saturated with mineral pitch, which would melt and burn 
when put into the fire, was known to exist at Limmer, near 
the city of Hanover, in Germany. Similar deposits were dis- 
covered, not long afterwards, at Vorwohle, near Limmer, and 
at Lobsann, in Alsace. No use seems to have been made of 
the material from any of these places, but, at Lobsann, the 
asphalt-rock contained fragments of lignite, which was found 
available for evaporating brine at some salt-works in the neigh- 
borhood. The salt-works belonged to a certain Baron von 
Bode, who, desiring, like a prudent man, to control his supply 
of fuel, bought the land containing the asphalt-rock and the 
lignite, and began extensive mining-operations. ‘This was in 
1788. Five years later, the French Revolution broke out; all 
men were declared free and equal, and aristocratic privileges 
were abolished, including the unfortunate Baron von Bode’s 
interest in the Lobsann asphalt-mines, which were confiscated, 
and leased by Napoleon to private parties. In this case, as in 
that of the Limmer avd Vorwohle mines, the industry soon 
came into the hands of corporations, but it was not until long 
after Napoleon’s time that the asphalt became an important 
article of commerce. 


in France, made a trial of melted asphalt-rock, from the 

French mines of Seyssel, as a material for covering street- 
pavements. The experiment attracted attention, and very 
soon afterwards, the officers of the municipality of Hanover 
gave directions to the professors of the city technical school to 
examine the material from the mines of Limmer, which had 
been abandoned, and almost forgotten, to see whether it could 
be used for street-pavements, in the manner in which the 
Seyssel asphalt had been tried in Paris. This leisurely in- 
vestigation was interrupted by the political tumults of 1848, 
in which barricades of paving-stones were used as fortifica- 
tions by the discontented mob of nearly all the large cities of 
the Continent. Napoleon III, a practical man, like his uncle, 
bethought himself that if the streets of Paris were paved with 
asphalt, in the manner which had just been tried on a small 
scale, there would be no paving-stones to make barricades of, 
and, by his influence, although not with that avowed object, 
many miles of asphalt-paving were laid throughout Paris. 
Londo, Berlin, Marseilles, and other cities followed the ex- 
ample of Paris, and a great demand sprang up for asphalt-rock. 
Although London and Paris have now substituted wood-blocks 
for asphalt in the roadways of their principal streets, the de- 
mand for the material continues unabated, and fresh deposits 
are eagerly sought for. 


Ais er 1840, the city of Paris, and some other large towns 


tensively worked, those of Pyrimont-Seyssel, on the banks 

of the Rhgne, in the French Department of the Ain, hold 
the first place in regard to the quality of their product. The 
rock is a carbonate of lime, containing from six to eight per 
cent of bitumen, so intimately combined that it cannot be 
removed, even by long heating. The stone is very uniform, 
and has a certain toughness, which peculiarly adapts it for 


A’ present, although the Limmer-Vorwohle mines are ex- 


pavements. The Val de Travers, a few miles distant from 
Neuchatel, in Switzerland, furnishes a very similar material. 
Every architect knows the octagonal and ‘circular blocks in 
which the Seyssel and Val-de-Travers asphalts are sent all 
over the world. For some purposes, both these asphalts are 
mixed with mineral pitch, from a mine near Ragusa, in Sicily, 
owned by the same company as the Pyrimont-Seyssel mines. 
Lately, other asphalt-mines have been opened in Southern 
France, at Marvejols, near Grenoble; at Lovagny, and at 
Mons, in the Department of the Gard; but none of these 
asphalts are known here. 


MM" JOHN DOWNEY, the builder of the Waldorf-Astoria 





Hotel, the Park Row Syndicate Building, the Home Life 

Insurance Building, the American Tract Society’s Build- 
ing, and many other of the most important structures of modern 
New York, died in that city of apoplexy a few days ago, at the 
age of seventy. Mr. Downey was a native of Ireland, but 
came to New York many years ago. In the busy times follow- 
ing the close of the Civil War, his capacity and integrity as a 
mechanic attracted the notice of the Astor family, and he was 
invited to take charge of the building-operations of the estate. 
In this responsible position he gained experience and reputa- 
tion, and others besides the Astors applied to him for his 
services. The path of the large contractor in New York is 
not lined with roses, and Mr. Downey, like others, had his 
troubles with the unions, but his friends and employers, the 
Astors, stood by him in case of need, and he is reported to 
have left a large fortune, the fruit of life-long patience, 
integrity and industry. 





J HE Paris School of Fine-Arts has a way, which might with 
| advantage be followed here, of holding occasional compe- 

titions in which students of architecture, sculpture and 
painting participate together. Naturally, the architects do not 
often win medals in these competitions, which have purely 
artistic subjects, but they frequently obtain mentions or other 
honors, and, in consequence, are inspired with a feeling of 
sympathy with artists of a different kind, and with art in 
general, which is of great use to them. Among us, although 
we have no such thing as a school of fine-art with a department 
of architecture, many students of architecture in our technical 
schools possess great talent for painting or sculpture. It has 
occasionally happened that such students, after completing 
their studies in architecture, have become successful painters, 
and, while the study of thermodynamics and the calculus of 
probabilities is not essential to the development of the artistic 
instinct, it does not, at least, prevent it, if other circumstances 
are favorable to its cultivation. These other favorable circum- 
stances are to be sought for principally in association with 
other artists, and, perhaps, in a revival of that cultivation of 
the sympathies which has almost disappeared from our system 
of education, but among the minor influences which might be of 
great value would be an occasional joint exhibition or com- 
petition among students of architectural schools and schools 
of pure art. Nearly all our large cities now possess schools of 
both kinds. In some cases a sort of hazy relation is maintained 
between them, but it would not be difficult to strengthen this 
relation, with great advantage on both sides. 





ment of American granite to Scotland and England. The 

Scotch granite, as every oue knows, is of excellent quality, 
but sells in Glasgow, Aberdeen and Liverpool at what our 
granite-dealers would call an exorbitant price; and the owners 
of certain large quarries in Connecticut and Maine have under- 
taken to ship to Liverpool their material, which is quite equal to 
that from Scotland, and can, it is said, be sold inv Liverpool for 
less than half the price asked for Scotch blocks of the same size. 
Considering that nearly the whole of New England is a mass 
of granite, which is found in a great variety of colors, and, in 
general, of excellent quality, it seems as if a considerable trade 
might be built up in it. According to the newspapers, blocks 
of Scotch granite, measuring over forty cubic feet, bring, in 
Liverpool, two dollars and a quarter per cubic foot. Sound 
blocks of equal dimensions, in any color, from the milk-white 
Randolph to the red or black Maine varieties, could probably 
be placed on board a steamer in Boston at an actual cost of 
fifty cents a cubic foot. ‘Transportation and insurance would 
cost, perhaps, five cents more, and the difference between the 
total, of fifty-five cents, and what the stone could be sold for in 
competition with the Scotch product would represent the profit 
of the operation. 


H NEW industry seems to have been created, in the ship- 
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VENTILATION BY ASPIRATION. —I. 


T is certain that there is no systematic and accepted method of 
ventilating buildings by means of the aspirating-chimney. Much 
as this well-known motive-power is resorted to in systems of heat- 

ing and ventilation, especially in school-houses, it has, through what 
it would seem is an imperfect understanding of the source of its 
power and mode of action, become obscured in function until it 
appears to be a sort of rudimentary or merely formal element rather 
than the main basis of the system to which it gives its name. No- 
where except in mining has the aspirating-chimney been fully studied 
and its employment made thoroughly practical and satisfactory. 
Twenty years ago the same statement might have been made regard- 
ing the fan. The few rare and satisfactory examples of either, 
while sufficing to prevent the art from being lost altogether and 
forming exceptions to the prevailing rule, were yet not of such a 
character as to have established a principle and compelled its recog- 
nition in practice. Fans have been employed in ventilation from the 
very beginning of the art, yet it must be admitted that previous to 
about 1878 the employment of the fan in ventilation was merely 
tentative and sporadic. There have always been engineers and 
architects who in the selection of an appropriate instrument are in- 
fluenced more by the mechanical instinct than by a blind devotion to 
barren precedent, and the fan has been kept alive by their interest 
in it, although their knowledge was too limited to make it always 
preéminently successful. Moreover, it is to students of the laws of 
nature, to engineers and occasionally to an architect, that the art 
of ventilation owes its position to-day rather than to the heating-men, 
who, being in trade, have always been handicapped by obsolete 
methods and by stocks of antiquated materials which liad to be sold 
before room could be found for improvements. ‘The art has perhaps 
naturally and properly fallen into the hands of the heating-men, but, 
at the time of which I am speaking, no heating-man could be found 
who believed in the utility of the fan. The late Robert Briggs, who 
had the clearest ideas on this subject, and designed some important 
works involving the fan as the sole motive-power of the ventilation, 
was yet unable to convert architects and builders generally to his 
views. He could not, and probably did not care to, combat both 
classes, and abandoned this important field, soured and disappointed, 
having lived to see his fans neglected in some cases and in others 
actually permanently disconnected or removed. 

It is easy to understand how a proud nature such as his, conscious 
of a power based upon the possession of truth and knowledge, must 
have been chagrined to see his labors scorned, and even his work 
undone by incompetents and experimenting amateurs. It is a fact 
that notwithstanding Briggs’s remarkably successful efforts the fan 
was not established during his time as a reliable and valuable instru- 
ment in the hands of the heating-trade. It was not until some years 
later that its acceptance was forced upon them despite the most un- 
reasoning and benighted antagonism; and the extended and general 
use of the engine-driven fan in America to-day is due, not to the 
trade, but to the struggles of outsiders going into the business and 
compelling the heating men to abandon their bigoted opposition 
and adopt the fan themselves as the legitimate and best instrument 
for ventilation. On the continent of Europe they have begun to 
accomplish something also, mainly by imitating American example, 
but little will be done there for a long time. The situation offers no 
encouragement. As regards ventilation, the public there may be 
divided into three classes: those who are uninstructed, those who 
are indifferent, and those who are both uninstructed and indifferent. 
In Great Britain there is no sign of progress; all is Egyptian dark- 
ness, where people grope about led by any one who pretends to know 
the way. Especially there the public turns to tinkers who combine 
religion and philanthropy with their tinkering (see the Robert Boyle 
publications for proof of the utility of true Christian heroism in pro- 
moting business in their line), as was formerly practised here by 
white-chokered, Quaker-garbed benefactors of the human family, 
whose memory still lingers with some of us elders. Many of the 
older architects can, I fancy, conjure up the ghosts of these worthies. 
In this country this sort of thing has influence now only in the rural 
districts; the more instructed now expect that those who aspire to be 
bunco-steerers in their set shall have advanced with them and stand 
on a relatively higher plane. Lut it is no use complaining; so long 
as there are geese there will be foxes to catch them; “Jenkinson” 
always will outwit his victim, because it is the victim’s nature and 
his expectation to be outwitted. I wish I knew of a remedy for this 
state of things, but there will be none found, I fear, so long as there 
is no inducement for men of talent to take up the work, and it is 
evident enough there is no inducement. The whole matter rests in 
the hands of the architects ; have they ever given, and will they ever 
give, encouragement to professional specialists? Let every architect 
answer for himself and consider to what extent his own personal 
efforts have been given in this direction, or what sacrifices he has 

rsonally made to help along this meritorious branch of knowledge. 
Deegr's career is a good example of a talent full of promise of the 
greatest good to the community allowed to go to waste, and I think 
it must be confessed that the architects of America are entirely 
responsible for the loss. 

t is my opinion that the practical adaptation of the aspirating- 
chimney to schemes of ventilation is as imperfectly understood to-day 
as was that of the fan twenty years ago. By only a few firms who 
offer aspirating systems in competition with mechanical systems is 
the chimney regularly employed, and in many cases these firms win 





because the cost of the chimney and its enormous airways is saddled 
upon the unwitting owner as a part of the general construction, and 
does not appear as part of the cost of the ventilating-scheme. I 
think many engineers will agree with me that the employment of the 
chimney, for example in school-houses, is due more to its cost being 
concealed in this way than to any merit of its own or any skill shown 
in its application. 

In 1896 the Mayor of the city of Boston, the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
appointed a committee to report upon the sanitation of the school- 
houses and to suggest methods of improvement. While acting as a 
member of this committee I had occasion to design a system of 
ventilation for a new four-room school-house where it seemed that the 
appropriate motive-power would be the aspirating-shaft. Although 
I had been a practising engineer with extensive experience in heat- 
ing and ventilating (since 1875, in fact), it happened that I had 
never yet made use of the aspirating-chimney as the chief active 
force of a scheme of ventilation, except for temporary service in the 
Moody and Sankey Tabernacle in Boston in 1878. My early studies 
had made me an advocate of the fan as a motive-power, while I was 
the first to show its value as a heating adjunct, and it is certain that 
no one has done more to establish the fan on a firm basis and to 
discredit the chimney as a motive-power in ventilation than myself. 

During the first ten years of my experience as an engiaeer, the 
larger part of my energy was expended in overcoming the then 
firmly rooted prejudice against fans. None of the younger engineers 
can have any idea of the amount of work that had to be done to 
break the influence of this prejudice, and it is but the truth to say 
that the only thing that did effectively break it was the entire success 
of fan-installations, economically as well as practically, which were 
designed by me at this period. Nota single manufacturer of blowers 
had yet entered the field of heating or ventilating as a specialty, 
while all the heating-engineers with whom I was acquainted were 
opposed to fans. In Boston, where the art of heating by low-pressure 
steam and gravity-return had reached a perfect state of development, 
the process of heating and ventilating by means of fans had lost all 
standing, so much so that buildings which, through the influence of 
Robert Briggs, had been equipped with fans were refitted without 
them or deprived of them altogether. Thus, the Boston City Hospi- 
tal had a 12-foot fan which stood idle for twenty years; the fan in 
the Custom-house was removed ; while if an architect was so rash as 
to call for a fan, pointing te Briggs as authority, he was dissuaded 
by the heating-engineers, whose want of practical knowledge of the 
properties of fans made them hesitate te assume any responsibility 
for results of which its unknown force was to be a factor. Con- 
sequently, not one of the well-known houses of Boston engaged in 
heating and ventilating during the period named was other than an 
unremitting opponent of the fan, and the same remark applies to 
New York and all the large centres of the country. 

In the Boston Custom-house a fan-system of heating and ventila- 
tion had been installed by Robert Briggs, mechanical-engineer. It 
was entirely successful, but before my time had been removed by 
Supervising-architect Mullett, under the guidance of Charles W. 
Newton, heating-engineer. The Massachusetts State-house was pro- 
vided with a fan by Shedd & Edson, civil engineers, but the system 
never won approval because there was a lack of harmony in the 
design ; the heating had not been properly combined with the venti- 
lation. The same defect prevented success at the British Museum, 
at the Danvers Hospital in Massachusetts, the Court-house in Provi- 
dence, the New York Hospital and the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. None of these examples became types, except of errors to 
be avoided. The advantages of the fan had been obscured by de- 
fects in relatively unimportant details, and the system as a whole 
condemned through failure of a part. 

The Vienna Opera-house alone was entirely successful, and here 
success was due to the most elaborate provision for the control of 
temperature. The methods, however, were too crude and at the 
same time too expensive for general adoption, and they have never 
been repeated except in the Hofburg Theatre, where Dr. Boehm, 
the designer of the Opera-house system, had full control. In me- 
chanical execution this apparatus is incomparably superior to any- 
thing of its kind in the world, in the presence of which fact one 
hardly likes to speak of defects, and in truth, these are rather of the 
nature of an embarras de richesses than actual faults. Its defects 
are diffuseness and elaborateness and a poor arrangement of the 
heating-surfaces, necessitating the supervision of a graduate engineer 
with a force of twenty attendants. But, at any rate, the apparatus 
accomplishes all it was designed to do, and for general excellence of 
results has never been surpassed. Despite one or two successes like 
this, the heating-men were able to prove the fact of the failure of the 
fan in so many cases where it had been ignorantly applied that it 
had come to be generally mistrusted by architects. it was about 
1876, after Briggs had become discouraged and retired from the 
field, when I entered it with three very great advantages not possessed 
by him and others who had promoted the fan before me. One of 
these advantages was my scheme to utilize the exhaust-steam of the 
fan and pumping-engines under a back-pressure, with a return of 
the condense-water to the boiler; made possible by the increasing 
introduction of eleyators and their great consumption of steam, along 
with the discovery of mineral lubricants and their non-corrosive 
action on boilers; the second was my discovery of the three-fold 
efficiency of heating-surfaces when exposed to a high velocity of the 
air; while the third consisted in my proposal to limit the tempera- 
ture of the fresh air to the standard of comfort, 72 degrees to 75 
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degrees, by means of a primary or tempering coil, so that no registers 
in any part of the system need be meddled with in attempts to reduce 
the heat, the heat-loss through walls and windows being made up by 
supplementary heaters, direct or indirect, locally controlled. 

By the first I was able to show that the power cost nothing; by 
the second I was able to economize in apparatus, in heating super- 
ficies, in size of ducts, etc., and even compete against systems not 
employing the fan nor offering anything assured in the form of venti- 
lation; by the third, the control of temperature was centralized and 
the management simplified and made positive. This feature has 
contributed more than any other element to the success of the fan 
in ventilation, more, I believe, than the power which the engineer 
possesses of putting by its aid the air exactly where he wants it, 
discounting wind, temperature and all other adventitious obstacles 
common to aspirating systems. 

These three important features were new to architects and the 
heating-trade, and have revolutionized the art of heating and venti- 
lation as applied to large and important buildings. Yet this revolu- 
tion was far from instantaneous. The inertia of the heating-men 
and their inability to adapt themselves to changed conditions are 
well shown in the influence they successfully exerted to prevent the 
adoption of any of these improvements in recent buildings of such 
importance as the English High and Latin Schools, the Suffolk 
County Court-house, in Boston, the Johns Hopkins Hospital, in 
Baltimore, and the National Library, in Washington, except partially 
in the latter, where exhaust-steam was atilized. 

As Tomlinson says, such “historical details are curious and in- 
teresting, as marking the slow growth of real improvement, and the 
difficulty men have in grasping a new idea if a change of habit is 
involved in its acceptance.” FREDERICK TUDOR. 


(To be continued.) 





CLOCKS, CARILLONS, AND BELLS.!—II. 
AUTOMATIC RINGING MACHINES. 


N addition to our regular carillon machinery we have lately made 
several automatic ringing machines for playing changes on bells, 
by mechanical means, similar to a band of ringers. I will show 

you one of these on the screen, and also illustrate its action by means 
of the working model. It is a convenient form of calling to service 
where any difficulty exists about ringers, although it has not the same 
sonorous effect that eight pairs of lusty arms, tugging at the ropes, 
would produce. It will ring for about twenty minutes with once 
winding. 

BELLS. 


There would appear to be a halo of romance surrounding bells and 
their origin which would render almost anything one might say on 
the subject interesting. The industry of bell-founding is, without 
doubt, a very ancient one. I venture to suggest that the cymbals of 
old were, in reality, bells cast in a flat form, instead of the one we 
are accustomed to. Even at the present time there exist, in this 
country, bells cast in the year 1300. A bell, it seems to me, gives 
wonderful value for money. I do not know of any other article that 
is as good as new after 600 years’ wear, and even if a bell becomes 
cracked it is still worth two-thirds its original value, since it can be 
broken up and recast, the metal itself being the chief cost. The 
value of a clock lies in the labor of making it, the value of a bell is 
principally in its material. All bells are, or should be, made of the 
same alloy. This is about four parts of copper to one of tin. No 
other metal than this is used. If you attempt to vary that rule or 
depart from it you will be unsuccessful. For the purposes of demon- 
stration in connection with this paper, I had a bell cast of four parts 
of tin to one of copper, but it cracked in the cooling. I have had 
another one cast, however, and you will be able to judge it by the 
side of the small peal before you, which has been cast for this occa- 
sion. This peal is a counterpart of an ordinary ring of bells ina 
church-tower, and is made of the same metals, and in the same 
relative proportions as regards shape and thickness. 

My object in exhibiting them is to demonstrate that bells, in order 
to be musical and tuneful, need not necessarily be large and costly. 
These eight bells only weigh 10 cwt. altogether. They are not suit- 
able for public buildings or towers of any size, but I should have no 
hesitation in putting them up at private residences, where the punc- 
tuation of time is all that is desired, or in public parks. 

In this connection I may say, however, that ridiculously small bells 
have been put up from time to time by foreign firms in this country, 
notably at Aberdeen and Boston, and in both instances have been 
attended by failure. At Aberdeen, the smallest bell weighs only 37 
pounds, and this in a lofty tower with thick walls, and surrounded 
by busy traffic! Out of a peal of 36 bells, 24 are absolutely useless, 
and have been the cause of much heart-burnings and controversy 
during the past decade; £3,000 worth of bells lying idle (or were, 
when [| was last there) is a source of real trouble in the Granite City, 
which has been turned into a city of woe, so far as its campanology 
is concerned, and one very wroth with those who led it into such an 
unfortunate outlay. After this I do not think we shall see many 
more foreign peals erected in this country, especially as the makers 
charge twice as much as English founders. ‘This small bell formed 
one of a Belgian peal of 36 bells, which hung for 20 years silent in 


1A paper by A. A. Johnston, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, and 
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Boston tower, until we took them down lately, broke them up, and 
re-cast them into three respectable bells, to be incorporated as semi- 
tones with the original English peal in the tower below, with which 
they are now used. 

Next to the alloy of the bell, its diameter, shape and mould require 
close attention. We show you here a mould of a bell about to be 
cast. First of all, we start with the theory confirmed by practice, 
that a bell of a given weight must also be of a given diameter and 
thickness. For example —a ton bell should be 4 feet diameter at 
the mouth, and 34 inches thick at the sound-bow, whilst a 1 cwt. bell 
should be 18 inches diameter and 1} inches thick. There is no 
getting away from this rule, if you wish your casting to turn out a 
success. The same principle applies to all bells ot various sizes. 
The heavier the bell, the larger and thicker it becomes, the lighter, 
the smaller and thinner. You see before you a full-size tracing 
of the great hour-bell we have lately cast and erected at Toronto. 
This bell weighs 5 tons 7 ewt., is 6 feet 8 inches in diameter, 5 feet 
9 inches high, and 64 inches thick at the sound-bow. You will notice 
that it is not of uniform thickness. No bell can be of a pleasant 
sound, unless its thickness varies. A bell is thickest at the sound- 
bow where it is struck, then it tapers upwards to one-third of this 
thickness. If a bell were of a uniform thickness right through, it 
would sound dull and dead, and be bereft of that timbre and reso- 
nance which is desirable. 

Here is a tracing of a Chinese bell which came into our possession 
some years ago. Its only virtue lay in its outer adornments — its 
tone was execrable, because the principles of mould, shape, varying 
thickness, etc., had not been followed, although the metal was the 
same as we use. 

Another point to be guarded against in the casting of bells is 
“sponginess.” This arises from two causes, viz, the mould not 
being dry, or the metal not being hot enough. Sponginess (that is, 
small holes in the bell), is an element of weakness, as when a bell 
becomes cracked, it is often found when broken up that this has been 
the cause. 

When a bell becomes cracked through the wear and tear of cen- 
turies, it can be recast into a new one at a comparatively small ex- 
pense, as it is the metal which is the principal factor in its original 
cost. 

When old bells are recast, it is usual to take a rubbing of any in- 
scription on them and reproduce it on the new bell. There is a 
general belief that old bells contain a quantity of silver. If they do, 
I am sorry to say none of them ever came our way. In breaking up 
old bells we have invariably found what we ourselves use at the 
present day, copper and tin, and in much the same proportions. 

I will now explain briefly the method of bell-casting. We take 
the mould, which has previously been built up on an iron plate, and 
lower it into a pit already dug in the ground, of a sufficient height to 
envelop the bell. This mould is calied the “core,” and has been 
built up of bricks and loam and dried hard in an oven. The “core” 
being now placed below the level of the base of the furnace, the case, 
which has been built-up and baked in a similar manner, is then 
placed over it like a glove, but leaving a vacuum space between the 
two, of the prescribed thickness of the bell. 

Any inscription to be cast on has already been impressed on 
the loam of the case so as to form part of the metal when run. The 
alloy having previously been mixed in the proportions already re- 
ferred to, and being now reduced to liquefaction as the result of 
being in the furnace some hours, the furnace is tapped, the molten 
metal, finding an outlet, rushes down an inclined conduit into the 
crown ofthe mould, and in a very few minutes the vacuum is filled 
and the whole — core, case, and bell—are allowed to remain in the 
ground for a day or two to cool. A 5-cwt. bell could be dug out 
the next day. A ton bell would remain too hot to touch for two or 
three days. The process of casting is but the consummation of days 
and weeks of preparation. It takes five minutes to run about £1,000 
worth of bell-metal. 

The tuning of a peal of bells is a delicate business. So long as 
bells are used singly it does not matter much what note they turn 
out, but where bells are required to act in concert with each other 
then the question of tuning them to harmonize has to be taken into 
account. I[ will show you on the screen a bell in the act of being 
tuned. The bell is fixed mouth upwards and held firmly in the 
grip of powerful vices. Having taken a plumb of the centre we 
adjust our steel-cutter to the sound-bow of the bell, and proceed to 
pare off the metal at its thickest part. This is how a sharp bell is 
flattened in tone and it can be done without detriment to the bell up 
to half or even three-quarters of a note. If you keep on turning it 
out the bell would become thin and “ panny ” in sound. 

To sharpen a flat bell is not so easy; indeed we seldom attempt it, 
preferring rather to take the bell into stock, or even to recast it, than 
to waste time over what generally results in failure. There is a 
theory extant that a flat bell can be sharpened by reducing its 
diameter. I believe the note of a flat bell can be slightly sharpened 
in this way, but we have also found that the application of this 
principle prejudicially affects the tone of the bell — hence we gener- 
ally contrive to cast our bells sharp, so that they can be easily flat- 
tened, if necessary, to the required note. Sometimes they come out 
exactly right, and that is the best form of “ tuning.” 

The same bells may be used in a variety of ways. They may be 
(1) rung in peal by a band of ringers; and also (2) chimed upon 
externally by a clock; and (3) chimed upon by a carillon machine ; 
and lastly (4) struck by a hammer pulled by hand. Each bell may 
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thas be requisitioned in four distinct ways, neither method interfer- 
ing with the others. It is not, of course, possible to put these 
various practices into use simultaneously. 

When a bell gets worn in one place through the tongue striking 
there for generations, it becomes weak in that particular spot and 
runs the risk of cracking in consequence. What should then be 
done is to quarter turn it round in its pit so that a fresh substance is 
presented to the clapper as the bell swings. In determining the 
weight of bells to be erected in a given building, attention should be 
paid to internal measurement of tower, thickness of walls, elevation 
of belfry, and conditions of traffic. Bells should be proportionate to 
the tower; large bells for large towers, small ones for small towers. 
Another not unimportant factor in deciding as to the calibre of bells 
is the question of funds at disposal. We are sometimes requested to 
provide a 1-cwt. bell of a rich, mellow tone. Unfortunately it cannot 
be done; there is not enough financial inducement to make it rich, 
although there is no reason why it should not be a clear, full tone and 
pleasant to the ear. 

The last specimen I have to present to you to-night is a hemis- 
pherical bell. Some call them cup bells. It is of the same composi- 
tion as the others, but different in shape, and of an almost uniform 
thickness. It is not a species of bell we recommend, and you will 
probably confirm this when you hear it. The only point in favor of 
hemispherical bells is their deeper tone, as they‘are so much thinner, 
but they have no clear, defined note, the same as an ordinary bell, 
and for this reason we"do not advise their adoption. 

I would like to have touched upon such interesting matters as the 
mechanical-clock'of Strasburg}Cathedral, and that mammoth bell at 
Moscow, weighing 220 tons, which. has been the wonder of the age 
for two centuries. Time does not permit me, however, to refer to 
works which have not come under our own knowledge, and I have, 
therefore, only endeavored to carry out what I foreshadowed at the 
beginning, namely, an application of the questions raised to the age 
in which we live. 

DISCUSSION. 


Tae CHAIRMAN said: The only really modern development of 
Mr. Johnston’s,business was in the construction of carillons, but he 
frankly confessed that the mechanical-carillon*did not appeal to him 
at all. There was a remarkable difference in the sounds obtained 
from the bells played by hand and,those played by the ingenious 
piece of mechanism exhibited by Mr. Johnston; the hand-played 
bells being much more musical. He believed he was right in saying 
that the reason Big Ben cracked was because its talented designer, 
Sir Edmund Beckett, now Lord Grimthorpe, wanted to obtain so 
fine a tone that he put an inordinate amount of tin: into the bell, 
practically making it of speculum metal, an*extremely brittle alloy, 
the result being that Big Ben was not struck by its clapper many 
times before it cracked. Sir Frederick Bramwell had told him how 
he located the crack. Eight men were placed round the bell and 
carefully watched its cireumference; the sound-bow was wetted all 
round, and then the rim of the bell was struck. A minute row of 
tiny bubbles came out, and at once indicated the location of the crack. 
That was an ingenious method, not very unlike the way in which 
bicyclists localized punctures in pneumatic tyres. Sir Frederick 
Bramwell had told him that the idea suggested itself to him by the 
way in which cracks in locomotive crank-axles were found out. 
The crank when working was well lubricated with oil, any cracks 
and interstices being full of oil. In localizing the crack, the crank 
was hit on its end with a monkey, the outline of the crack then being 
indicated by a tiny outflow of dirty oil. He thought it was probable 
that there was a good deal of silver in old bells because silver was 
generally found in company with tin and copper, and in old days the 
more recent processes for taking out the silver were not employed. 
It was a little curious that one should be able to tell the time on a 
clock-face without figures. When Lord Grimthorpe, who erected 
the first clock of that kind in Lincoln’s Inn, suggested that the 
numbers should be abolished, and dots or lines inserted in their place, 
people said it was utterly impossible. The fact was that out of every 
hundred people who took the time from Lincoln’s Inn clock not 1 per 
cent knew that the figures were not there. 


Mr. S. B. Goswin said that the louvers in church-towers were 
sometimes put so close together that the sound of the bells could not 
get out of the tower. In designing towers, architects, unfortunately, 
very often forgot such details. He doubted very much whether the 
present Big Ben was broken in consequence of the metal being too 
“high”; he rather thought it was broken, as the first one was broken, 
by the force of the blow being too great for the bell. The first bell, 
which was something like 16 feet in diameter, was never raised up 
the tower, an opening of only 13 feet having been allowed. He 
hoped the paper would be the means of bringing the subject before 
the minds of architects, who so often forgot to provide for raising the 
bell in the tower. When one compared the old-fashioned machinery 
used in the clock in Cripplegate or Antwerp with that now made by 
Mr. Johnston’s firm, he thought it must be admitted that England 
was far in advance of other nations in that particular respect, 
English machines being excellent. However, no beating of bells 
hanging dead could ever compare with the ringing of bells when they 
were turned mouth upwards by a band of ringers. The ringing- 
machine would be useful, particularly in the Colonies, where men 
could not be obtained to chime the bells. It was not surprising that 
Mr. Johnston could not break the tin bell he had shown them, be- 
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cause it was full of soft metal. It was impossible to get the sound 
out of a tin bell which could be obtained from one made of copper 
and a little tin. Mr. Johnston had shown an improved shape of bell, 
founded upon the researches of Lord Grimthorpe, who had thoroughly 
inquired into the subject of the best form and thickness of bells, and 
had improved the sound and form of English bells by the rules he 
laid down. American bells were a little different in form, being 
narrower at the head, but such bells did not give so good a sound as 
those with a properly-proportioned English head. ‘The casting of 
some of the bells made abroad was far better than the English in 
finish and ornamentation. In connection with tuning, Mr. Johnston 
had said it was not wise to sharpen a bell, but he did not think any- 
thing could be said against sharpening a bell toa small extent. It 
was far easier to tune large bells than small ones, the difficulty being 
that immediately the bell-was cut and made thinner at the sound-bow 
the proportions of the upper part of the bell were thrown out. The 
stipulation should be made in buying bells that they were to be cast 
in tune and not cut afterwards. The large bells at Westminster and 
St. Paul’s were very porous. Mr. Johnston had said that porosity 
was due to the mould being damp or the metal being poured in too 
cold. He agreed with the first statement, but not with the second. 
The metal became rotten if it was exposed in the furnace too long. 
Tin was of a lighter specific gravity than copper, and floated to the 
top of the furnace or pot, thus being liable to evaporate, with the re- 
sult that the proper proportion of metal was not obtained, and the 
bell became porous. He would not advocate the use of tubes in 
place of bells. He thought that anybody hearing the “ hooters ” and 
“sirens” in Manchester would be inclined to put their fingers in 
their ears and run away. 


Mr. R. A. DaAniet thought the difficulties experienced with 
louvers were due to the towers being designed by people who knew 
absolutely nothing about bells. They were very often so constructed 
that the sound, instead of being diffused, was showered on the heads 
of people immediately below the tower. There was no doubt that 
silver was a component of the metal of many bells, but it did not 
affect the sound. It would be interesting to know the age of the St. 
Clement Danes chiming-machine, which, he believed, took a quarter 
of an hour to wind up. The clock also struck the hour twice, first 
on the tenor and then on the treble. He believed a similar arrange- 
ment existed at Trinity College, Cambridge. The old bells were as 
good as the new, but at the same time, while many of the old bells 
could not be improved upon, modern makers were now supplying 
very homogeneous peals. 


Mr. A. A. JOHNSTON, in reply, said he did not think bells could 
be dispensed with in favor of the hooter in villages where people had 
to walk for miles to church on a Sunday. He was too prejudiced to 
give an opinion as to whether the hooter or siren would take the 
place of bells, his prejudice not being in favor of the hooter. The 
drawback to an electric-motor controlling the time was that one was 
never safe with electricity or electric-motors. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Goslin’s remarks on the subject of louvers. He knew of a build- 
ing in a provincial city which was completed before a thought was 
given to the erection of a clock and bells, £200 having eventually to 
be spent in alterations. He had always, understood that Big Ben 
was broken by the heaviness of the clock-hammer, and that rather 
than go to the expense of lowering the bell, recasting it, and hoisting 
it again, the crack was sawn out. A hammer only weighing half the 
original weight was now being used. If a bell was cracked in only 
one part the defect could be sawn out without, of course, restoring 
the strength of the bell and its resistance to the blow of the hammer. 
The ringing-machine was a substitute for ringers, and was principally 
intended for service in villages where men were scarce or there was 
a difficulty in obtaining an efficient band of men to apply themselves 
to the ringing of the bells. There was very great difficulty in tuning 
small bells, much more so than in bells ten times their size, on account 
of their sensitiveness. The two small peals of bells mentioned by 
Colonel Cunningham were made of exactly the same alloys and from 
the same patterns. If one set sounded better than the other it was 
because he bad manipulated the bells in order to catch the ear. 
Ornamentation and inscriptions on a bell did not affect its tone in 
the slightest. Unless louvers were made at acertain angle and over- 
lapped wet got in. He should recommend architects to have no 
louvers at all, because the more bells were washed the better they 
liked it, wet doing them no harm. If good full-toned bells were re- 
quired no louvers should be put in. Bells peeping out of a turret 
were certainly an adornment. If louvers were put in they must be 
made at a certain angle in order to throw the sound down in the 
direction required. ‘The only silver bells he had seen had simply 
been dipped in silver. He could not say whether sound would be 
improved by the addition of silver. The chiming-machine of St. 
Clement Danes’ clock was about two hundred years old. The clock 
first of all struck on the tenor bell, and then repeated the hour, not 
on the treble bell, but on a small bell in the very top of the tower, 
about 20 feet above the peal. If old bells were not so good in tone 
as modern bells the fault lay not in the alloy but in the make and 
shape of the bell. 


CarneGie’s Girrs TO Liprarigs.— At a session of the American 
Library Association, the report of gifts and bequests was made, a nota- 
ble fact mentioned being that Andrew Carnegie had given in the last 
year $11,219,500 to libraries and library work. — Exchange 
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PERSPECTIVE PROBLEMS.'— II. 
Il. — THE PERSPECTIVE OF CONCENTRIC CIRCLES. 


ONCENTRIC circles so frequently occur, both in decoration and 
(; in architectural construction, that it is worth while to consider 
what happens when they are put into perspective. They obvi- 
ously must all have the same Pole, which is the perspective of their 
common centre, and the same Polar Line, which is the horizon of the 
plane in which they lie. But each ellipse will have its own centre 
and axes. These, however, must have some geometrical relations 
with each other, and it is well to inquire what these are and whether 
they may not be serviceable ones. 

Let us, as before, take the case of circles lying in a horizontal 
plane and lying directly in front of the spectator so that the ellipses 
are circumscribed by symmetrical trapezoids. Figure 11 shows six 
such cireles in plan, and Figure 12 shows how three of them look in 
perspective. 

These figures illustrate the following geometrical relations : — 

It appears from Figure 11 that visual rays drawn through the 
station-point S, tangent to the concentric circles, determine the length 
of the chords d! d', d? d?, d® d’, etc., which appear in perspective 
as the major axes of the successive ellipses. As these rays make 
right angles with the radii of the circles at the points of tangency, 
the locus of these points is necessarily an auxiliary circle, whose 
diameter is the distance Sc, the distance from the station-point to 
their common centre. The lines R° and L° drawn from the station- 
point at an angle of 45°, right and left, cut this circle at the extremi- 
ties of the longest of these chords. This chord, d‘ d‘, is a diameter 


of the ends of these major axes. If the parabola is constructed the 
length of all these major axes is thereby determined. 

This parabola has its vertex at the Pole c, which is the perspec- 
tive of the centre of the concentric circles, and is the point where 
the diagonals common to the circumscribing trapezoids meet. This 
point, as has been seen, comes haJjf-way between the horizon and 
the ground-line. 

The vertex being thus given, and also a pvint on the parabola and 
the tangent at that point, the parabola is easily constructed, since the 
distance from the vertex to the directrix on one side, and to the focus 
on the other, is twice the length of the Sub-normal. 

If the successive ellipses are circumscribed by oblique trapezoids 
or by trapeziums, the problem they present can be solved by means 
of symmetrical trapezoids, as is done in Figures 6 and 7. 

It is interesting to notice that circle No. 6, which, like the auxiliary 
circle, comes forward as far as the station-point, also has a parabola 
for its perspective. As this circle is twice as large as the other, its 
farthest point is twice as far from the station-point as is the centre c, 
or four times as far away as is the plane of the picture. Its perspec- 
tive, then, which is the vertex of this parabola, is a quarter of the 
way down from the horizon to the ground-line, or half-way to 
the point c. 


Note 1, Position. — Figures 13 and 14 illustrate the proposition 
that the perspective of a point lying in a plane divides the normal 
distance between the horizon and the trace (or ground-line) of the 
plane, in the same ratio that the plane of the picture divides 
the normal distance between the station-point and the given point; 
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of the auxiliary circle and lies half-way between the station-point 
and the centre of the concentric circles. 

If, for convenience, the plane of the picture P P is taken at this 
point, this chord or diameter, d‘ d‘, will lie in the plane of the pict- 
ure and will coincide with the ground-line, or trace, of the horizontal 
plane, as appears in Figure 12. The squares that enclose the con- 
centric circles will all have the same diagonals, whose initial points 
J” and J” in the plane of the picture will be the extremities of this 
diameter. In the perspective, Figure 12, this diameter is seen to lie 
in the ground-line, while the vanishing points of the diagonals R and L 
are at V“ and V“, where the lines R° and L°, Figure 11, drawn parallel 
to them through S pierce the plane of the picture. These lines if 
produced beyond the plane of the picture appear as vertical lines 
in the perspective (as lines radiating from a point just above or 
below the station-point always do) and join J” to V”, J* to V*. 
The normal lines C and C, tangent to the auxiliary circle at these 
same points, are the sides of one of the circumscribing squares, and, 
like the sides of the other squares, have their perspectives directed 
towards V“, the centre of the picture and vanishing-point of lines 
normal to it. The point c, the perspective of the common centre of 
the concentric circles, is half-way between the ground-line and the 
horizon, since the plane of the picture is half-way between the station- 
point and the centre (see Fig. 13, note). 

The auxiliary circle, since it extends to the station-point, appears 
in perspective as a parabola, the plane of the picture cutting the 
cone of visual rays parallel to one side of the cone. Since the circle 
itself is the /ocus of the ends of the chords which in perspective are 
the major axes of the successive ellipses, the parabola is the locus 
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that is to say c!:c?—h?:h! as shown in the figures, in which the 
distances c! and h! are determined by the positions of the station. 
point, the plane of the picture and the plane in which the given point 
lies, and c* and }? by the position of the point in that plane. It makes 
no difference, as may easily be proved, whether the given plane is 
horizontal or inclined. The second equation c' h' = c* h® shows that 
these rectangles are equal, and that c' and A! being given, c? and h? 
are reciprocally proportional. This is merely saying that the farther 
an object is removed the nearer is its perspective to the horizon of 
the plane in which it lies. So, also, the nearer the plane of the 
picture is to the station-point, the nearer the perspective will be to 
the horizon. Hence, if a given point is twice as far away as is the 
plane of the picture (i. ¢., if the picture is half-way to the point) its 
perspective will come half-way between the horizon and the ground- 
line, as does the point c in Figure 12. If it is three or four times as 
far away, the perspective will cover a third or a fourth of the 
distance from the horizon to the ground-line. It is to be noted that 
the nearer dimension in the plan and section is proportional to the 
more remote dimension in the perspective, and vice versa. This 
makes it practicable to locate a point on a normal line, if the distance 
of the spectator from the picture is known, without the aid of points of 
distance. This may be of practical convenience when the point in 
question is many times as far away as is the picture. 


Note 2, Scale. — The ratio between the distance of the picture 
from the spectator and the distance of the object represented ex- 
presses also the scale at which its perspective is drawn. By this is 
meant the scale at which some given line in the object, parallel to 
the plane of the picture, is represented in that plane. The line taken 
is generally the nearest vertical line; if such a line is two, three or 
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four times as far away as the picture, it is drawn at a half, a third, 
or a quarter, of its real size. If it is ninety-six times as far away it 
is drawn to the scale of an eighth of an inch to the foot, and if it is 
one hundred and ninety-two times as far away as the picture, at the 
scale of one-sixteenth. The perspective of a building or other large 
object situated a great way off is made, however, not, of course, from 
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a full-sized drawing set at that distance, but from a drawing made at 
a reduced scale, representing a model of the object, set near or in 
contact with the plane of the picture. In that case the ratio between 
the distance of the picture and the distance of the object determines 
the scale at which the model, or the drawing, is to be constructed. 
An object, or a model, thus in contact with the plane of the picture, 
will be drawn at its real size. If there are several objects to be 
shown, situated at different distances, they may be shown in plan by 
models, or drawings, all made to the same scale and placed at cor- 
responding distances. But it is generally more convenient to make 
the perspectives from models of these models, drawn to a correspond- 
ingly smaller scale and set in contact with the plane of the picture. 
Both procedures are illustrated in Figures 15 and 16. Parallelopiped 
No. 2 is twice as far away as No. 1, No. 3 three times, and No. 4 
four times. These are shown in plan at A, Figure 15, and their per- 
spective plans at A, Figure 16. The distances /}, h? and h‘, by 
which these perspectives are separated from the horizon, are inversely 
proportional to the distances c', c? and c*, between the objects and 
the spectator, as shown in Figure 15. ‘The models of No. 2 and No. 4, 
shown at B, in contact with the picture are half and quarter as large 
as that of No. 1, but their perspective plans shown at Figure 16 B 
are of the same size as the perspective plans at A, and serve 
equally well to determine the size of the perspectives. 
V. R. Ware. 














[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


UNITED STATES POST-—OFFICE, FITCHBURG, MASS. MR. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEAD HALL, MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
MESSRS. RAND & SKINNER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BOSTON GIFT-SHOP, MAGNOLIA, MASS. MESSRS. RAND & 
SKINNER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ENTRANCE: BOWLING-GREEN BUILDING, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
N. Y¥. MESSRS. W. & G. AUDSLEY, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


HOUSE FOR W. BRUCE CLARKE, ESQ, NO. 51 HARLEY ST., 
LONDON, W., ENG. 


Tus plate is copied from the Architect. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Kdition.) 


THE BOWLING-GREEN BUILDING, 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. W. & G. AUDSLEY, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KGLISE DU ST. ESPRIT, E. 27TH 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRUN & HAUSER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MESSRS. 


THE LIBRARY AND DINING—ROOM: HOUSE OF HOWARD WILLETS, 
ESQ., WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. MR. W. H. BEERS, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STAIRCASE-—-HALL IN SAME HOUSE. 


POWER-HOUSE ON THE FARM OF HOWARD WILLETS, ESQ., WHITE 
PLAINS, N. Y. 











[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


FREEDOM TO WORK. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 17, 1901 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In your editorial (July 13) on the strike of the steel- 
workers you apply the word “ free” to the non-union mills, and the 
impression conveyed is that the strikers seek to compel the employ- 
ment of union labor only. 

The demand of the strikers, as set forth in late dispatches, is that 
the non-union mills shall abrogate the present rule, which forbids 
their men to join the union. It would, therefore, appear that the 
non-union mills have been the reverse of free. At least it is not 
the brand of freedom for which we New Englanders have always 
contended. Yours truly, OBSERVER. 

A COLONIAL FIREPROOFING DEVICE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 17, 1901. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — A short time since, while surveying an old farm- 
house in Delaware County, Pa., it was discovered that the upper 
[attic] floor was laid with rough boards upon which was about an inch 
of good, strong mortar. Inquiry elicited the fact that this was a com- 
mon practice in former times in this locality, for protection against 
fire, and that, in one instance that my informant cited, this “ protec- 
tion” actually did save the house when the roof burned off. 

The walls of the house above noted are of stone, and extend 
18 inches above the upper floor. The building is about a century 
old, and, aside from being somewhat dilapidated, has been little 
changed. 

The writer cannot recall having seen, under like conditions, any 
similar protection against the results of a burning roof, and thought 
that, possibly, it might be novel to many of your readers. 

Very truly yours, Cuarves L. HILiMan. 


ST. PETERSBURG BRIDGE COMPETITIONS. 
Sr. PETERSBURG, Russia, June 22 (July 5), 1901. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — There is something of interest to the readers of your 
valuable periodical in the competition to be opened up by the Muni 
cipal Board of St. Petersburg, for the construction of two bridges on 
the main river, the Great Neva. At their meeting of June 20 
(July 3, new style), the Municipal Board of this city have arrived 
at the decision, as we learn from the local newspaper, Novoe 
Wremia, June 21 (July 4), No. 9085, to have a competition opened 
up for the construction of two new bridges, the one being the Palace 
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Bridge; the other, the Ochta Bridge. Both should be competed for 
by the intending designers within a year’s run—from September 1 
(14), 1901, till September 1 (14), 1902— both to be of stone and 
iron, and the Palace Bridge, which is to be in front of the Winter 
Palace of H. I. M. the Emperor, is expected to be a piece of art and 
taste (hence the appropriation of 3,500,000 rubles, viz, $1,750,000 
for its construction). It must be an arch-system bridge of three 
spans, the length being 121 sagen (847 feet); the width, 13 sagen 
(91 feet). There will be three prizes delivered for the best designs, 
i.@., 12,000 rubles ($6,000); 8,000 rubles ($4,000); and 5,000 
rubles ($2,500), an appropriation of 6,000 rubles having been 
made for the advertisements of the forthcoming competition. There 
will, likewise, be prizes given for the best designs of the projected 
Ochta Bridge. It goes without saying that all the projects rewarded 
will entitle their respective authors to no further claim whatever, the 
Municipal Board preserving the right of giving the contract away to 
whoever will prove the cheapest bidder, and foreign competitors 
being admitted on equal terms. 

American parties should do well in availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to display their designing and building facilities. It is a 
good job, worth while taking, in spite of the long distance. Particu- 
lars, comprising technical details, facts relative to local conditions, 
etc., may be had on application to the Technical Department of the 
Municipal Board, City Hall. 

Very truly, ALFRED F, Benper, C. E. 























A German Art Expermment. — According to a correspondent of 
the Standard, the Grand Duke Ernst Ludwig of Hesse has achieved a 
unique position among German sovereigns as a promoter of art. Un- 
like some of his contemporaries, who appear to regard art mainly as a 
means for the glorification of their dynasty, this young ruler is employ- 
ing his patronage and wealth, without any thought of self, in the effort 
to crystallize some of the leading tendencies of the period into a distinc- 
tively German style. It is in the so-called Secessionist School that he 
finds the promise of his faith, and in the departments of applied art 
that he seeks its realization. Penetrated by the conviction that a favor- 
able environment free from worldly care, is essential to the full de- 
velopment of the artistic nature, the Grand Duke determined two years 
ago to found in the city of Darmstadt a colony of artists who should be 
at liberty, under his gis, to create untroubled by the demands of the 
market. He accordingly selected, chiefly from Munich and Vienna, 
five young artists distinguished by their performances in the industrial 
arts. For their use he reserved the ‘* Mathildenhohe,” near the Grecian 
chapel erected for the use of the Russian Emperor and Empress. From 
this hill, which is situated on the northern periphery of the city mag- 
nificent prospects may be commanded of the Odenwald; and there in 
the course of the past two years the artists have been busily engaged, 
at the expense of their royal patron, in the delightful task of carrying 
into actual fulfilment their individual ideals in the way of afeliers and 
dwelling-houses. The results of the experiment have now been thrown 
open to the inspection of the public, in the hope that people may be 
inspired to construct their own homes on similar German lines. The 
exhibition bears the title ‘‘ A Document of German Art.’ The claim 
contained in this title is justified by the fact that none of the houses 
contain a single article of foreign origin. Down to the smallest details, 
such as cups and saucers, spoons and door-handles, these homes have 
been constructed in accordance with the personal directions of their 
artist-owners. 4 





ELevarors nor Common Carriers.— According to a ruling of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, one who maintains a passenger-elevator 
in an office-building is not a common carrier. The decision is erudite 
as well as interesting. ‘‘ The modern liability of common carriers of 
goods,’ said the Court, ‘‘is a resultant of the two long-accepted 
doctrines that bailies were answerable for the loss of goods in their 
charge, although happening without their fault, unless it was due to 
the public enemy, and that those exercising a common calling were 
bound to exercise it on demand, and to show skill in their calling. 
Both doctrines have disappeared, although they have left this hybrid 
descendant. The law of common carriers of passengers, so far as 
peculiar to them, is a brother of the half-blood. It also goes back to 
the old principles concerning common callings. Carriers not exercising 
a common calling as such are not common carriers, whatever their 
liabilities may be. But the defendant did not exercise the common 
calling of a carrier, as sufficiently appears from the fact that he might 
have shut the elevator-door in the plaintiff’s face, and arbitrarily have 
refused to carry him without incurring any liability to him.’ — 
Exchange. 


San Francisco’s O1L-SPRINKLED Driveways.— There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages in oil-sprinkled roads, according to the ex- 
perience of the Park Commissioners in San Francisco. The dust is 
certainly laid, and driving in the parks where the roadways have been 
thus treated is freed from the discomfort of dirt in the eyes and lungs 
of drivers arfl horses, while the foliage and grass along the highways is 
as green as if daily rain-washed. Complaints of the horse-owners are 
confined to the injury done their clothing and their vehicles by the 
flying bits of oil-soaked sand. This last the Commissioners promise to 
remedy. When the roads have become sufficiently packed they will be 


covered with a thin layer of white sand. There is a hint in this last 
for road-makers elsewhere, as sprinkling with oil instead of water has 
become widespread this summer, particularly in the South, where the 
good-roads movement is enjoying a belated popularity. Another hint 
to be borrowed from the Californians is in using the oil hot, whereby 
the materials of the roadbed are practically cemented. — N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





“Bic Ben’s’’ Riva. — It will come as a surprise to many to be told 
that the great clock erected on the tower of the works of a sewing- 
machine company at Kilbowie rivals “ Big Ben”’ in point of size, says 
London Tit- Bits. When “ Big Ben” took up his present position in the 
clock-tower fifty years ago it was rightly regarded as one of the won- 
ders of the clock-world, for it was by far the largest timepiece ever 
seen in this country. It must now take second place in regard to size. 
A comparison of the two giants is interesting. “ Big Ben’s ” dial is 180 
feet above the ground, over 60 feet higher up than its rival at Kilbowie. 
The diameter of the dial over all of the latter clock is 26 feet, whereas 
“ Big Ben’’ comes a good second with a dial-diameter of 22} feet. At the 
same time, Londoners will be pleased to hear that in the dimensions of 
the hands “ Big Ben” can easily afford to smile. Its minute-hand, which 
is of fine steel, is twice as long as the one at Kilbowie, being 15 feet in 
length. When it comes to the figures, the Kilbowie clock scores, for 
its figures are 2 feet 6 inches high, against “ Big Ben’s” 2-foot figures. 
The pendulum of the Kilbowie giant is 12 feet in length and weighs 
840 pounds, being much heavier than that of the famous Westminster 
clock. Although the pendulum is of such a huge weight, it is as deli- 
cately fixed and balanced as the pendulum of an ordinary drawing- 
room clock. The great bob swings 2 feet 6 inches thirty times per 
minute, or 150 miles per week; in the course of a year it swings a dis- 
tance of 7,800 miles. The minute-hand moves one third of an inch at 
every swing of the pendulum, or 1} miles in a week. ‘The distance be- 
tween the minute divisions is 10 inches. The total weight of the dial is 
22 tons. The driving-force is obtained from a weight of 1,000 pounds, 
wound up through a height of 45 feet once a week by three men. The 
winding-up of such large clocks is decidedly hard work. It takes two 
men several hours three times a week to wind up “ Big Ben.” 


A nic Fir-rTree. — The big fir-tree, 44 feet in circumference, which 
grew one mile west of Arlington, Washington, has been cut down, and 
9 feet of the base, with a cut for the floor and another for the roof, has 
been shipped to Everett to be converted into an office for Commissioner 
Johnston at the Pan-American Exposition. The floor part is 15 feet in 
diameter and the roof 10} feet in diameter. — Exchange. 


An ANECDOTE ABOUT DaGuERRE.— It seems that Daguerre was a 
painter as well as the ‘‘ Father of Photography.’ He was accustomed 
to spend his summers in the pleasant village of Bry-sur-Marne, and the 
recent official visit of the Prefect of the Seine to the hamlet brings out 
a pretty story of him. One day the prieat of one of the village parishes, 
known as Saint-Gervais-et-Saint-Protais, was complaining of the dilapi- 
dated condition of the interior of his church; whereupon Daguerre 
reized his paint-box and brushes and shut himself up in the church of a 
Monday, and when, on the following Sunday, the Bry folk went to 
Mass, they found themselves in what seemed an immense cathedral. 
Daguerre had painted the chancel-walls with such a skilful effect of 
perspective that the little church seemed to have stretched itself out 
into majestic depths! The work can be seen still, and is shown to visi- 
tors as a curious reminiscence of the ‘ Father of Photography.’ — Bos- 
ton Transcript. eae, 

RENAISSANCE OF OLD Norse Tarestry. — From a small seed of gen- 
uine antique tapestry hidden in the home of an old peasant-woman, a 
greatart-industry has sprung up and won the admiration of the whole 
world. Quite unexpectedly one finds a transition from the present into 
the great past of the heroes of the Sagas. In the Edda we find that 
women were weaving pictures of great deeds of their men and decorat- 
ing their walls at festivals. Brynhild Budle’s daughter, who was said 
to be an expert at this, wove a golden drapery, which Olaf the Saint 
bade his poet, Torfin Skald, to celebrate in song. Harold the Fair- 
haired honored his dead wife by laying her in “ Gudvav,”’ of very fine 
woven cloth. When in the year 1028 Olaf’s mother heard of her son’s 
coming, she at once ordered the servant-girls to adorn the walls with 
“«Tjeld”’ wall-draperies. The oldest tapestry in Norway is from the 
eleventh century, and was found between two floors in a church. The 
production of tapestry continued up to the seventeenth century, but 
about that time the art began to degenerate until it seems altogether to 
have died out. But as a lost art it had found refuge in the home of an 
old peasant-woman and her daughter. ‘They were weaving, as they 
explained, partly according to patterns drawn by an architect in the 
nearest town, partly from memory, according to pictures seen in an old 
vacated church. — Chicago Record- Herald. 


Do Locust-rreEs atrrract Licgurninc ?—Is a locust-tree more 
likely to be struck by lightning than other trees ¢ Farmers in western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio will answer ‘‘ yes,’’ and will cite any number of 
instances in their neighborhood where such trees have been splintered 
by lightning when other varieties have escaped. So strong is this belief 
in the rural regions that people are warned not to take shelter under a 
locust during a thunder-shower. The tree is planted, too, in groves, 100 
feet or more from houses and farm-buildings, under the impression 
that it draws the lightning, and thus protects the buildings. In the 
rural mind, the locust is better than a lightning-rod. This extensive 
planting of the locust probably explains why it is so often hit by light- 
ning. The tree has many good qualities, aside from its fancied one as 
a lightning-arrester, and it has become so frequent in Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania that the lightning cannot well help striking it.— N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A, 
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ROHITEOCTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


M4 SSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
[{ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. LAnGrorp WARREN. 
ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNEL L UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. ‘ 
PrRoF, ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 

Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


ATELIER MASQUER. ‘ 
ATEMEL UASQUERAYS 
123 East 23D STREET, NEW YorK CIry 
wth Year 


e 
Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 


MONSIEUR EF. L. MASQUERAY 


JV HIITIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


Pi OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Improved System. Simple and Effective, 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


O10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
luition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


)NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARWEN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwix H GAGGIN, 


B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinc News Co. 








You Can’t Depend 


KJ PRESE ar, 











on the painter to produce a perfect enamel finish unless 
he has perfect materials. Insure satisfactory results 
by specifying our 


STRUCTURAL ENAMELS 


Varnish List gives particulars. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





FpLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BULLDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


S CAIFE FILTERS. 
Zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental lron and Bronze, 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.”’ 


Part li. I 
A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la ( 
des Mon ments Hi ° 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiL_pinc News ( 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd \ 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BvuILDING News Co. 
JOOKS: 
le 
‘Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 

96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 
American ArcHITECT AND Buitptinc News Co. 
ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 

Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East IlousTON STREET, 


Established 18:30. New YORK 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 





Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


.-IN.. 


Wrought Steel ano 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 


The Stauiey Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, $. MAIL CHUTES): 


WHICH ARE 
A accessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 











CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WwW ITER 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL ASD EA cimor connvesrn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 








TOUTE 


Sasi "Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW= 


rAnb Bust O UT= = 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
= soLp BY HARDWARE DEALERS! EVERYWHERE = = 


“THE W.Z ET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
Smt nT HLTLUM TLV ITIL 





Uk 





“Tbe Georgian Period,” 


“THIS work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and 


“to the lover of 


“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 
| “of Fiske’s histories, 
“in connection with it, its delight 
“and charm would be great. Asa 
“setting for incidents in Colonial 
it is not only consistent 


“ history, 
“but necessary, in 
“plete idea of the 
“fathers may be 


Dial. 








Colonial associa- 


and studied 


order that a com- 
lives of our fore- 
obtained.” — 7he 











| “La Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


o Ean 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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The Ideal THE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Water-Closet | Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


x P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 
Combination 











Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 


Unquestionably the 14” x 16 1-2”, 


Finest Closet that PRICE - - $5.00. 
has ever been pro- ——— 
duced. None other AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 


can be compared 
with this High- 


Grade, Original and Cathedral of 


Strictly Sanitary 


Closet Combination St. Fobn the Divine. 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO)" “""*"* 
. DETROIT, U. S. A. W* offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 


pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 








In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 
rf }! as 2 — 
. | “y Cee aa ai 
Gril 2 /\@ (0) | 1s LES American Architect and Building News Co., 
! Hay um ig AG | HAA ASAI ty cotl lel al vuln =. 
ull TAB LISI iD 211 Tremont St., Boston, [Mass., 
U.S.A. 
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“The Chloriie Hccumulator ” a 
In Electric Lighting Installations ***“frevomees relay of engine houres 


san ate THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


CHICAGO: Marquette Buliding 


ST LOS: Maleigh Bag” DETHOI: Micign Bea Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, Philadelphia 
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The Search | THIRD EDITION NOW READY 
for Work wis 
Yale Lock. he a who can do someting ‘ . T 
The Yale Cylinder. etter than anyone else doesn 
| eee || | Sees “Renaissance Fireplaces 
Its operation and development trades to men already at work. | 
are interestingly described in a ee Forty Gelatine Prints on 
little folder which will be sent apy | me ei bond-paper in envelope 
on request. - Sppchaciieal, Seesigions, Steam, Price, $5.00 
ivil or Mining Cngineering, —_—__— 
Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- : a alae 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Wien writing state subject in American Architect and Building News Co. 
which interested, 
9, If and 13 Murray St., international Correspondence Schools, 211 Tremont St., Boston 
Ox 986. Scranton, Pa. 














9361-19 New York City. 














Sn er Te 


Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 


} 
4 
| 
“ 
b 
+4 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





om} Lithography 
beltotype 
Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


Architects are reminded 





GUY KING, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 


that we always stand ready 





to produce any Special Shades 
that they may desire to carry 
out novel color-schemes. 


Among our most successful 








Specials are 


No. 1253, moss-green 





1160, sage-green 
1185, old red 


1174, lichen-gray 


Samples of any colors sub- 


mitted on request. 





ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, TASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 


Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 


H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co. ; 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 
14” x 163” in Portfolio. 


PRION, $5.00. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 


the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





ATTENTION IS RESPECTFULLY CALLED TO THE INTERESTING ARTICLE, ENTITLED 


“American Art in Bronze and Tron” 


By KATHLEEN GRAY NELSON 
{n July Number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, with illustrations of work executed by 


JNO. WILLIAMS BRONZE FOUNDRY, NEW YORK 


OFrice, 556 WEST 27TH STREET, NEW YORK 








“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 


Forty Gelatine Prints on bond-paper in envelope 
- $5.00 


Price 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDINC NEWS CO. 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 





“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,” 


40 GELATINE PRINTS ~- ~ $5.00 PER COPY. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 





HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND SUILDERS emu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 














ali 
Sy : pee Ne Say ; a ‘ € : 3 


ne ed 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating ——. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete witb 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstraction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated C. 








DRAUGHTSMEN, 
ARCHITECTS, 
2° PEN ARTISTS. 





THE LOGICAL RESULT OF ITS 
SUPERIOR QUALITIES. 
Postal for Circular and Color Card. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 




















- FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 








NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


» a WORKS, 


1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
18 65>> ing in New England. 
fapdal» $ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 


= facturers of the Celebra ed 


LO ee = BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Fashions Change 


and we believe they have changed sufficiently for 
architects to find now a greater “ practical’ value in 
the 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo” 


than this interesting publication seemed to have at 
the date of publication, when it was in this country 
held to be a crime to design a building in any other 
than the Romanesque style — at that time the archi- 
tectural “ fashion” of the hour. 


Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 


now be had, bound, for $12.00. 


American Architect & Bldg. News Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston 


Big Four 











The io. 
‘Buffalo 
Route’ ij 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with He 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and Bi 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest Hy 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
S tervals to Buffalo from South & West. # 
a M. E. Ingalls, President. ; 
4 Warren J. Lynch, Geni. Pass. Agt. mm 

W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. = 
Cincinnati. 





















atalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, WN. Y. CITY. 
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THE MORSE 
ELEVATOR 


Catalogue A 
Free on Application 








MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON 


























JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
@ than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
fm experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
} genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. + + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 








ROOFING »° PAVING 
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\ 
Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 


MARBLES COLORED :\3i:"ss2: 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 


Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 
Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE a WwoopD co. 


130-132 West Front Street - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For estimates nnd list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY NEw Yorg. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





. 
Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~ - - New York City. 








kia \ a 


Ab ST 
GED NEW YORK.N.Y. 





Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


Holophane Glass Go, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 


‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 











Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 
commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


Ss All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. _@) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & Marrison ComMPpaANny 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTEORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk - - +. Henry Walke Co. | Chicago - - + Walch& Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey | Charleston. - .W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit - - - .; S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Cevering Co. St. Louvle - +. - - -« :'+F. Bocler San Francisco DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - - Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - + Spencer Otis | Seattle . DeSolla-Deussing Go. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City .- - - SpencerOtis — 








ERSPECTIVES REND£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 


New Yor Crry. e é 9 4 
MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 
CEMENT 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 
HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 








J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO | OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Kemoved to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Oatalognue. 


General Supt. Building Construction PORTLAND” : D RAG O N Pe CEMENT 


R. P. SOUTHARD 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 


LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
E. V. JOHNSON CO. For I2 Years 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 








16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 








Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


Secure from BURCGLARS E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. Sales Office 
Quick escape in case of FIRE Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. , No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 Weat 47th St. 











Tel., 675—88th, NEW YORK 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, § 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


international Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

= quarterly “s 18.00 

ge" Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








New Advertisements. 
ATELIER MASQUERAY (New York, N. Y.), School 
of Architecture. Page 1 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE (New York, N. Y.), Skylight. 
Page xi. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co, 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A 
Gorton & Lidgerwooa, 

H. B. Smith Co, 

Kenney Co , The 

Kinnear Mfg. Co. 

L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Merehant & Co. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 

Okonite Co. 

Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Samson UVordage Works. 

T. W. Jones. 

Vapor Heating Co. 





A STRONG 
COMBINATION 
for Protection 


| of iron and steel work from the effects of rust: — 


RED LEAD for Priming 
’ 
| HARRISONS? jytoxpe for Finishing 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 














THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 


Co of circular 
farntehed on appli- 
cation. 





The Improved Shingle Stain and | 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic | 
finish to shingles and prolongs | 
their life by penetrating the pores | 
of the wood and retarding decay. 





Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the | 
colors are permanent, and money | f 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 








BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 





DETROIT, MICH. 








New York, 22 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. Cincinnati, 304 Main St. (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
BaLTimore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 1128. Fourth St, | Athol, Mass.— 4@ brick factory building, 26’ x 120’, 
to cost $100,000, will be erected soon for the L. 8S. 
Starrett Co. from plans by F. R. Hinds, architect, 
SAN FRaNCISCO, 12 Front St. of Boston. 





PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Peck Bros. Co, 
Pitt, Wm. R,. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Etc, 


\ J ALTER H. KILHAM and James C. Hopkins 

under the firm name of Kilham & Hopkins, ar- 
chitects, have opened offices at No. 9 Park St., 
Boston. 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMEN.— Wanted, several general 
draughtsmen, a specification writer and a per- 

spective draughtsman. Only thoroughly competent 
and experienced men need apply. Ernest Flagg, 
architect, 25 Wall St., N. Y. 1335 








WANTED. 

ARTNERSHIP.—A young architect of eight 

years’ experience, well educated, with first-class 
office-training, now practising in Western New York, 
wishes to correspond with well established architect 
with view to association in partnership, or respon- 
sible salaried position. “ B.S.,’’ care American Ar- 
chitect. 1336 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
GO colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
ence. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
petition work on speculative terms and at architect’s 
officesifrequired. Addreas “Artist,” Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1338 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 








676,898. ELEVATOR.—Carl Kittgen, Charletten- 
burg, and Gustav Meyersberg, Berlin, Ger. 

676,899. ELEVATOR APPARATUS.—Carl Kittgen, 
Charlottenburg, and Gustay Meyersberg, Berlin, 
Ger. 

76,929. Door-CHECK.— William L. Wallace, 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 





Kattle Creek, Mich. — Joseph C. Llewellyn, Chi- 
cago, lll , and H. C. Scofield, associated architects, 
have completed plans foranew Y. M.C. A. build- 
ing to be erected here, The tormer designed the 
structure and the latter wil] supervise its const! uc- 
tion. It will be three stories, 66’ x 100’, The 
exterior will be of stone and brick, with elate rool. 
It will cost $27,000. 





BUILDING PATENTS. 





676,949. ELECTRIC HEATER. — Gardner C. Hawk- 
ins, boston, Mass. 

676.950. HEATING APPARATUS.—Gardner C. 
Hawkins, Boston, Mass. 

676,971. EXHAUST- VENTILATOR. — John R. Ar- 


noidi, Toronto, Can. Berlin, Wis.— The school-house, burned recently, 
676,991. SCAFFOLD-BRACKET.— George M. Moore,| Will be rebuilt at a cost of $30,000. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Billings, Mont.—The plans of J. G. Link, of Butte, 


677,058. ROOFING AND PROCESS OF MAKING have been accepted for a city-hall, to ecst about 
SAME. — Emil Borgeson and Axel Wennerberg, Chi- $25,000. 
cago, Il. _ i 1 
677,109. . i gaieainiaaian ConbvuitT. — Homer T. ee endo ane yn schoo 
Yaryan, Toledo, O. ‘ : 7, 
677,123. FIRE-SHUTTER, —Peter Ebner, Colum-| Boston, Mass.—The bid of Frank G. Coburn has 


bus, O. been accepted for the construction of a stee) build- 
677,124. RoormG.— Thomas P. Flanagan, Brook- | at the navy yard, The contract price was $88,- 
lyn, N. Y. . 


677,141. CLOSET AND CREMATORY FOR EXCRE-| Braddock, Pa.— Reports state that Charles M. 
MENT. — John E. Rice, Cincinnati, O. Schwab, of the U.S. Stee] Corporation, has given 
677,196. COMBINED Dook KNOB AND BELL. — St. Thomas’s R. C. Church $50,(00 for a new edifice. 
John W. Freeman, Denver, Col. Rev. Mr. Hickey, pastor. 
oe HEATER.—James M. Jeffrey, Waynes- Carrol), Ja.— W. C. Barton, architect, Des Moines, 
ne . ‘ : 4 is preparing plans for achurch to be erected at this 
_677,235-236. WATER-COOLING TOWER. — George J. sakes. It ei be 58’ x 102’, brick foundation, slate 
Kennedy, Baltimore, Md. roof, brick veneer, oak finish, and will cost $10,0L0. 
Hot water heat and electric lights. 


Centerville, Ia.—J. W. Sanderson, of Burlingtcn, 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, secured the contract for the erection ot the public 
library building, the gift of Gov. F. M. Drake, at 
$23,521. C. Eastman Co., of Des Moines, architects. 
Chicago, 111.—It is said that an addition will be 
erected to the Union League Club-bouse on Jack- 
son Boulevard, to cost about $275,000. Volney W. 
Foster, pres. 

Holamrd & Roche, Monadnock Building, will 
prepare plans for the Home for Aged Jews, to be 
built by the Beth Moshav Z’Keinim Association, in 

—_—__— — the southwest division of the city. It is to be three 
- ‘ stories, of pressed brick and stone, costing $50,000. 
ADVANCE RUMORS. August Turner, 705 S. Sangamon St., is chairman of 








(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


Alexandria, La. — The J. Riely Gordon Co., arehi- the building committee. 
tects, of Dallas, Tex., have revised and increased The Board of Trustees of the University of Chi- 


the plans for the Rapides Parish court-house and cago have made changes in the plans of the gym- 
bids will shortly be received. To be let in the early nasium, to be erected at the Chicago University 
fall, to cost approximately $100,000. Soom par ps ere = of 4. C. mn gh vee The 
Anderson, 8. C.— The members of the Central uilding will, according to the new plans, cost 
Presbyterian Church have decided on the plans of | $210,000. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects. 
Wilson & Edwards, of Columbia, for the new | Cleveland, O.— Architects Fugman & Ulrich have 
church to be erected on corner of N. Main and Orr ay er ys ee to eae a = yes oh ee ne 
Sts. t. Francis Church, which w erected at the 
.—L.E.M.N , corner of Superior St. and Becker Ave, The build- 
Apoen awarded ‘contract at $245,000 to build’ the | ing Will be modeled somewbat after the Chureb of 
r A ., * the Apostle of Cologne. This building will] be &6/ 
Penis ce:, on ee opened July 10 for Fra and mnae the finest churches in this seetion 
’ one e tate. i i 
erecting anew science building for the University “pee oos.000 and Glee neee ee 
bids received; estimated cost, $100,000. | guanuctian ‘asieee Collage Go ait bepin n 
; ’ 00. pencerian Business College Co., w gin at 
Ansonia, Copn.—A site has been selected fora| once on the erection of a new building at Euclid 
city-hall, the building to cost about $44,000. Wm. Ave. and Huntington St., to cost $150,000, 
H. Matthews, chmn. com. Lockwood Hotchkiss, The parish of the St. Francis Assisi Church will 
mayor. build a church at Superior St. and Becker Ave., 
Asheville, N. C.—A_ $50,000 court-house is to be | costing $100,000. 
erected here. M. L. Reed, chairman building com- | Clinton, Mass. — The citizens bave voted to erect a 
mittee. $20,000 school. 
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PAINT 


That defies the ravages of rain 
and sleet, wind and weather, 
heat and cold, chemical vapors 
or sulphurous smoke; _ that 
equally protects exposed surfaces 
of WOOD, METAL, BRICK, 
STONE, or LEATHER. 
That’s the kind 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE PAINT 


is. It comes in all 
shades. It does not chip, 
blister, scale-off, or crumble 
from exposure to heat or the 
variations of temperature. It 
is durable, economical and 
adapted to iron, steel or wood 
surfaces. 











standard 


Send for Sample 
and Price List 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE CO. 
421 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Danielson, Conn. —Pians have been prepared by 
Cudworth & Woodworth, architects, of Norwich, 
for the proposed new church edifice of stone and 
wood to be erected for the Methodist Society ata 
cost of about $10,000. 

Denison, Tex.— The J. Riely Gordon Co., archi- 
tects, Dallas, are preparing plans for a new $100,- 
000, four-story brick hotel for a stock company of 
which Messrs, Lingo, Foster & Platter are the 
directors. It will be provided with all modern 
improvements, 


Denton, Tex. — The School Board has accepted the 
plans of the J. Riely Gordon Co., architects, of 
Dallas, for the remodelling and addition of the 
Dsnton School-house. Two-story brick, AA Class, 
steam heat, plumbing, etc.; cost, $20,500. 

Des Moines, Ia.— Plans have been completed by 
Proudfoot & Bird, Crocker Building, for the West 
Des Moines High-school building; cost, $75,000. 

The Bank Building Co. will erect a building for 
the Capital City State Bank. Hallet & Rawson, 
architects, have prepared plans for a seven-story 
building, 90’ x 100’, to be erected at E. 5th and 
Locust Sts. The building will cost about $75,000. 

Ellensburg, Wash.—Proctor & Farrell, architects, 
of Tacoma, have plans for a brick opera-house to 
be erected here at a cost of $12,000 to $15,000, 

Elmira, N. ¥.—Swan & Murray, 613 Baldwin St., 
have received the contract for erecting a two-story 
brick annex to school No. 4 at $16,537. 


Frankfort, Mich.— It is reported that the Ann | 


Arbor R. R. Co. will expend about $100,000 in the 
erection of a hote] and cottages. W. RK. Burt, pres., 
Saginaw. 

Galveston, Tex.— Plans are being prepared by 
Chas. W. Bulger for a $20,000 church for the First 
Baptist Society. 

Great Falls, Mont. — Andrew Carnegie has offered 
$30,000 for a library building under the usual con- 
ditions. 

A site for the erection of a $50,000 school has 
been purchased by the Catholic Society. 

The Ursuline Sisters contemplate erecting a $50,- 
000 school-house, 

Green Bay, Wis. — The Council have authorized an 
issue of $35,000 bonds for the erection of a city- 
hall, 

Guthrie, Okla. Ter. — Report states that Artbur 
J. Williams, of Oklahoma City, has been selected 
to prepare plans for a new building for the Uni- 
versity, to cost about $90,000. 

Hot Springs, Va.— The Homestead Hotel, which 
was destroyed by fire recently, will be rebuilt at 
once from the origihal plans. Warner Moore, of 
Riehmond, director. The new structure will cost 
$200,000. 

Houston, Tex.— The plans of the J. Riely Gordon 
Co., architects of Dallas, have been accepted in the 
competition for the new Carnegie Library to cost 
$50,000, to be fireproof, slate roof, to have book- 
lift, book-stacks, steam heat, marble floors and 
wainscoting. 

Iron Mountain, Mich.—Architect Clancy has been 





| 
| 





| 





selected by the Board of Education to make plans | 
for the Carnegie Library building, to be erected at | 


this place; estimated cost, $20,000. 


Jacksonville, Fla.— West Bros. will erect a $60,- | 


000 office-building at the corner of Bay and Laura 
Sts. It will be a five-story structure. G. L, Nor- 
man, of Atlauta, Ga., is the architect. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florida Agricultural 
College have examined and approved the plans of 
Architects Snelling & Potter, for the construction 
ofa aw college building. G. W. Wilson, president 
board, 


Jacksonville, [11.— Architects Patton & Miller, of 


Chicago, are planning the $40,000 library to be} 


built from Andrew Carnegie’s gift. The building is 
to be in Classic style, of Bedford stone with red tile 
roof, 


Jennings, La.—The directors of the Citizen’s Bank 





DAANARAAAAAAAANARLOANA ANNEAL 


-Rendle’s Paradigm Skylight 
ad Side Lighting System 


For Railway Stations, Factories, 
500,000 square feet sold last year. 
Skylight and Side Light made. 

Catalogue, References, Models, Etc. 


N 


OW 





Shops, Etc. Over 
The only perfect 


Send for Illustrated 





ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 116 Nassau St., New York 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
have decided to erect a new building, to cost about 
25,000. 

Lake Charles, La.—The J. Riely Gordon Co., ar- 
chitects, of Dallas, Tex., have secured in competi- 
tion the adoption of their plans for the court-house, 
To be of brick and stone, fireproof, with steam | 
heat; cost, $50,000. 


Leadville, Col.— Andrew Carnegie is stated to 
have offered this city $100,090 for a public library. 


Madison, Wis.— Herman Esser, architect, Mi]wau- | 
kee, is preparing plans for reconstructing and | 
enlarging the Park Hotel; cost, about $100,000. 


Madrid, Ia.— The Catholics contemplate erecting 
a $30,000 church. 


Manchester, Va.— Mrs. W. M. Ramsey, of Cali- 
fornia, will spend $75,000 in improving “‘ Westover 
Mansion’ on the James River. She has recently 
purchased the mansion. 

“The Chimborazo Hospital Co.’’ will bulld a hos- 
pital here to cost $25,000. 

Marion, O.— Wilbur T. Mills, Columbus, has been 
selected to prepare plans for a $40,000 Masonic 
Temple. 

Mattoon, I11.—S. R. Badgley, Cleveland, O., is pre- 
paring plans for a $25,000 stone church for the 
First M. E. Society. 


Menominee, Mich.— The Masonic Association will | 
erect a temple to cost $20,000. 


Meridian, Miss.—A new jail building is to be 
erected in Lauderdale County to cost $35,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—H. G. Lotter, 427 Milwaukee 
St., is preparing plans for a schoo! to be erected on 
28th and Clark Sts. It will be three stories high 
and have slate roof, steam heat, tile flocrs; cost, 
$55,000. 8 

Montevideo, Minn. — Fremont D. Orff, architect, | 
Minneapolis, has plans for a building to be erected 
by the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. It will 
be 58’ x 100’, three stories and basement, of brick | 
and stone, gravel roof, iron columns, steam heat- 
ing; cost, $20,000. 

Mosquite, Tex.—The Board of Trustees have ac- 
cepted the plans of the J. Riely Gordon Co., archi- 
tects, Dallas, for a two-story brick school-building, | 
to cost $20,000. 

Newark, N. J.— The congregation of St. Michael’s 
Church has decided to erect a $25,000 edifice at 
Main and Franklin Sts | 

Omaha, Neb.— The Omaha R. C. Diocese is about | 
to build a cathedral to cost from $150,000 to $200, 
000. 

Paris, 111.—The plans by Charles Henry & Sons, 
Akron, O., fora new M. E. Church, have been ac- 
cepted, and bids will econ be advertised for. The 
cost of the church will be $32,000 

Paris, Tex.— The .J. Riely Gordon Co, architects, 
Dallas, are preparing the plans for residence of 
R. F. Scott, to be two-story and basement, of buff 
brick, with slate roof, hot-water heating and tile | 
floors; cost, $40,000. 

Passaic, N. J.— Passaic will have a new post-office 
building. The site of the Daily Herald building, 
in Prospect St., has been selected, and a new build- 
ing will be erected. Itis expected that it will be 
completed by December 15. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.— Architect F. W. Gibb, Little 
Rock, has completed plans for the Catholie Annun- 
ciation Academy. The building is to be two-story 
brick, 100’ x 115’, and will cost about $20,000. 
There will be about 40 rooms, including six school- 
rooms and twelve music-rooms, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The School Board has decided to Sts.; cost, $20,000. 
erect a new high-school building at a cost of $28,-| Stillwater, Minn.— Andrew Carnegie bas offered 
a = Heskert ie at ‘ : t ‘ | this city $25,000 for a public library 

Sidney T. Heckert is at work on plans for a five- . y be a Al a 
story Sioneuct addition, 56’ x 100’, to be built to | ~ Neng a H. ¥. ‘te = — cos = 8, 
the Mercy Hospital; also for a wing, 100’ x 1407.| + sblie lit ore te th _ a ered $50,000 to build a 
The cost of the improvement will be $300,000 public brary in this City. 

Schickel & Ditmars, 115 Fifth Ave., New York, | Toledo, O.— The $75,000 needed td build the super 
are preparing plans for new buildings for the East structure of the Y. M. C.A Building bas been 
Erd Charity Hospital, conducted by Mother Jo- raised, and plans for same are being prepared by 
sephine at 420 Collins Ave. The hospital bas pur KE. O. Fallis, The Nasby. 
chased a new site at the corner of Frankstown Ave. Plans are being prepared by J. W. Matz, 35 Hart 
and Beechwood Boulevard in this city. Theprin-| ford Block, for the new church to be built by the 
cipal building will be five stories high, 150/ x 320/, Grace Reformed congregation. It will cost $16,000. 
and will be fireproof. It will cost $500,000. The} vincennes, Ind.— The Knox County Commission- 
directors of the hospital are: Charles M.Schwab,| ers have adopted the plans of John W. Gaddis for 
C. A. Fagan, George S. MacFarlane, W. H. Hoe-| a sheriff's residence and jail, to cost $30,000. 
veller, William oo Hugh Murphy, Titus Berger 
and George Matthews. 

The Kuighte of Columbus contemplate erecting 
a temple, to cost $50,000, in Bellefield. + 

Kutan & Russel! will design the alterations and 
addition to be made to the Duquesne Club-house 
on 6th Ave. 

Tbeophilus P. Chandler, 328 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, has prepared plans for the new church- 
building which the congregation of the Third! wauwatosa, Wis.—H. G. Lotter, Milwaukee, is 
Presbyterian Church proposes to erect at 5th and/ preparing plans for remodelling a hospital for 
—— Aves., East End. The cost will be $65,-| Milwaukee County; cost, $90,(00 
y 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
will be erected at the new Union stock yards on 
Herrs Island, at a cost of from $80,000 to $100,000. 
Sam’! W. Allerton and Simon O'Donnell are pres 
and gen’! mgr., respectively, of the new yards. 

Portsmouth, Va.— The contract for the building 
of Court Street Baptist Church has been awarded 
to 8. B. Hu.chins at $34,000. 

Princeton, Minn. —A. L. Flegel & Co., architects, 
of Racine, Wis., have plans for a three-story and 
basement building, 66’ x 80’, for the Odd Fellows. 
Pressed brick front, buff Bedford trimmings, steel 
beams, iron columns, steam heat; cost, $20,000. 

Princeton, N. J.— Cope & Stewardson, 320 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., are preparing plans for a 
new dormitory for Princeton University, to cost 
about $100,000. 

Providence, R. 1.—Hartwell, Williams & Kingston 
have received the contract for ereeting the Ralph 
St. School, at $23,750. 

Reedsburg, Wis.— Report states that it has been 
voted to erect a $30,000 school. J.H. Hasler, clerk 
school bd. 


Richmond, Va.— Local press reports state that a 
R. C. Cathedral will be erected on Laurel St. and 
Flovd Ave, at a cost of about $250,000 to be the gift 
of Thos. F. Ryan, of New York. 

Mr. W. N. Bowman has been awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of the Norfolk city jail at 
$100,000. 


Roanoke, Va. — James Haggart will build a $30,000 
residence at the corner of 36th St. and Madison 
Ave. To be a three-story stone structure. 

San Antonio, Tex.— Plans are being prepared for 
a $60,000 building for the Alamo National Bank 
Chas. Hugo, pres. 

The Southern Pacific will build a $100,000 depot 
here. 

The J. Riely Gordon Co., of Dallas, are the archi- 
tects of the Carnegie L'brary, and the contract has 
been let to P. T. Shields, at $45,000. 

San Francisco. Cal.—Andrew Carnegie has offered 

| this city $750,000 for a publie library, reports state. 

Saybrook, 311.—A gymnasium building costing 
$76,000 will be erected at the University of Illinois. 

Shamokin, Pa.— It is reported that the Knights cf 
Columbus will erect a building here to cost $30,000 

Sherman, Tex.—The J. Riely Gordon Co., archi 
tects, Dallas, are preparing the plans for residence 
of Thos. Randolph. Two-story and basement, buff 
brick, slate roof, hot-water heating, tile floors and 
laundry fixtures; cost, $40.000. 

Shreveport, La.— The J. Riely Gordon Co., archi 
tects, Dallas, Tex., have let the contract for the 
Caddo Parish jail to Sonnenfield & Abright and 
the Stewart lron Works Co., of Cincinnati, O., for 
$78,000. 

Sioux City, Ia.— The Deering Harvester Co. wil 
erect a four-story brick warehouse, 50’ x 200’, this 
fall at a cost of $75,000. 

Southbridge, Mass.— A four-room brick schoo! 
house, to cost $12,000, will be erected on the corner 
of Charlton and Mechanics Sts. H. S. Cheney, 
Esq., chairman of the building committee. 

South St. Joseph, Mo.—E. J. Eckel, of St Jose ph, 
has been selected to draw the plans of the Carnegie 
Library. It will cost $25,000. 

Spokane, Wash.—'The Northwest Theatrica) Ass« 
ciation will erect a theatre here at a cost of $£0,C00 

Springfield, Mass.—E. J. Parlett is preparing 
plans for extensive alterations to the block of the 


Watertewn, 8S. D.— A. R. Saunders, architect, of 
Brookings, has plans for a two-story brick and 
stone building, 50’ x 111’, for the Citizens’ Naticna 
Bank; cost, $20,000. 


Waterville, Me.— The contract for erecting the 
city-hall has been awarded to Horace Purinton & 
Co., of this city, at $24,834. 


Local press reports state that two new buildings, | Waynesboro, Pa.— The Schoo! Board has dec ded 
a hotel four stories high and a new stock exchange, | to erect a $20,000 school on Snyder Ave, 


Homer Foot heirs at the corner of Main and State 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Wills Point, Tex.— The School Board of the city 
has accepted the plans for a new brick high school 
as submitted by the J. Riely Gordon Co., archi- 
tects, Dallas, and H. A. Overbeck, associate, 
school-seats and opera-chairs, furnace heat; cost, 
about $35,000. 

Winchester, Va. — Charles B, Rouss, of New York, 
has announced his intention of giving $5,000 te the 
proposed Winchester Memorial Hospital. This 
donation, coupled with $9,000 already raised, will 
assure the erection of the hospital. 

York, Pa.—The City School Board has accepted 
the plans of J. A. Dempwolf for a 16-room brick 
school and anthorized the architect to receive bids 
for the erection of same. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. —Plans are being made for the 
new science building. It will cost $50,000. 

Uader the direction of J. W. Stevens, superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds, $23,000 will be 
spent for repairs and improvements on the Normal 
School. 

The Marquette Normal will spend $48,000 this 
summer On repairs and improvements. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, Ill.— Sacramento and Fulton Sts., 2 two- 
st’y bk. & st. flats, 50’ x 55’; $30,000; o., Mrs. Minnie 
G. McIntosh; a., Huehl & Schmid, Metropolitan 
Block. 

Indiana Ave., nt. 46th St., threest’y bk. & st. 
flats, 74” x 100’; $45,000; o., Sherman T. Cooper; a., 
L. M. Mitchell, 145 La Salle St. 

Calumet Ave. and Forty-jfirst St., three-st’y bk. & 
st. flats; $30,000; o., Sherman T. Cooper; a., L. M. 
Mitchell. 

Prairie Ave. and Forty-fifth St., three-st’y bk. & 


st. flat, 50’ x 130’; $50,000; o., George S. Weebes; 
a., Henry L. Newhouse. 
CHURCHES. 


Boston, Mass.— Shawmut Ave., cor. Corning St., 
Ward 7, three-at’y bk. & st. church, 92’ x 104, flat 
roof, steam; $35,000: o., Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churcher; b., D. F. Burns, 36 Bromfield St.; a., C. 
Howard Walker. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Ware, Maea.—Three-st’y bk. & st. school, 80’ x 122’, 


12 rvoms; $24,000: o., Town; 
a., Ellsworth & Kirkpatrick. 


FACTORIES. 

Boston, Mass. — Edinboro St., Nos. 21-23, five-st’y 
bk. building, 44’ x 57’, flat roof, steam; $30,900; o.. 
Geo. C. Conant; b., Boston Construction Co., 16 
State St. 


b., A. D. McCormick; 


HOTELS. 
three- 


at’y fr. & bk. hotel, 51’ x 59’; $12,000; 0., Union Real 


Estate Trust; b., J. A. Melsaac; a., Chas. H. 
Bartlett. 
HOUSES. 
Attleboro, Mass.— Three-st’y fr. dwe)l., 48’ x 56’, 
pitch roof, steam: $20,000; o., C. H. Tappan; a. 


Wright & Isham, Banigan Building, Providence, 

R. 1. 

Boston, Mass.— Washington St. Nos. 2656-58, 2 
three-*t’y fr. dwells., 23’ x 53’, flat roofs, stoves; 
$10,900; o., Workingmen’s Realty & Ins. Assn.; b., 
J. F. Flaherty,51 Mt. Vernon St., Dorchester; a., 
P. A. Tracy. 

Georgia St., No.8, Ward 21, three-st’y fr. dwell., 
27’ x 53, flat roof, hot water; $7,000; o., Emma J. 
Morcey; b., J. L. McLearn, Bowdoin Sq, Dor- 
chester. 

Richview St., Ward 24, two-st’y fr. dwell., 344 x 
5Y, pitch roof, hot water; $8,000; 0., Mary E. Till- 
man; b., J. A. Cruicksbank, 1 Carlos St. 

Ssvin Hill Ave., nr. Grampian Way, Ward 20, 2 
two st’y fr. dwells., 26’ x 46’, pitch roofs, furnaces; 
$8,000; o., Joseph P. Whalen; b., C. D. Rankin; a., 
E. N. Boyden. 

Claybourne St., No. 9, Ward 20. two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 28’ x 4%. pitch roof, furnace: $5,000; o. & b., 
D. J. MeKay, 10 Harvard St., Dorche«ter. 

Florida St.. ur. King St., Ward 24, 3 three-st’y 
bk. dwelle., 22’ x 48’, tlat roofa, stoves; $30,000; 0. & 
b., Isaac Schurman, Florida St. 

Wait St., nr. Hillside St., Ward 19, 15 three-st’y 
bk. dwells., 23’ x 43’, flat roofs, stoves; $75,000; o. & 
b., Thos, F. Maguire, Wait St. 

Bay State Road, ur. Ashley St., Ward 11, 3 four- 
st’vy bk. dwells., 24/ x 60’, flat roofs, furnaces; $60,- 
000: o. & b., Warren D. Vinal. 

Draper St., No. 94, Ward 20. two-st’y fr. dwell., 
23’ x 50’, piteh roof, furnace; $6,000; o. & b., John 
B. McKenna, 36 Barry §t., Dorchester. 

Fisher Ave., ar. Buchman St., Ward 19, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25/ x 48’, flat roof, stoves; $5,500; 0. & b., 
John F. Costello, 1394 Columbus Ave. 





( Houses Continued.) 


Hancock St., nr. Downer Ct., Ward 20, 3 three-st’y 
fr. dwells., 26’ x 56’, flat roofs, stoves; $10,000; o. 
& b., L. E. H. Jones, 30 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester. 

Hendry St., Nos. 11-13, Ward 20, 2 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., flat roof, stoves; $9,000; o. & b., L. E. H. 
Jones, 

Columbia Roid, nr. Dorchester Ave., Ward 18, 4 
three-st’y fr. dwells., 25’ x 60’, flat roofs, furnaces; 
$24,000; o. & b., Boyd & Berry, 3 Grant St., Dor- 
chester; a., P. A. Tracy. 

Maryland St., nr. Savin Hill Ave., Ward 20, 
three-st’y fr. dwell., 26” x 45’, flat roof, furnace; 
$5.000: o. & b., Daniel J. Daley, 33 Savin Hill Ave. 

Leedsville St. and Dorchester Ave.. Ward 20, 
three-st’y fr. dwell., 23’ x 47’, flat roof, furnace; 
$4,500; o., Patrick Mullaney; b., David Campbell, 
32 Magdalia St. 

EF. Seventh St., 
x 52’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; 
b.. Daley Bros. 

Bay State Road, ur. Ashby St., Ward 25, 6 four- 
st’y bk. dwells., 24’ x 53, flat roofe, furnaces; $125,- 
000: o. & b., Luther M. Merrill, 30 Globe Building; 
a.. G. Wilton Lewis. 

Main St., Nos. 36-40, Ward 5, three-st’y bk, 
dwell. & stores, 40’ x 63’, flat roof, stoves; $9,000; o., 
Annie EK. Donovan; at & b., Donovan & Co. 

Talbot Ave., No. 234, Ward 20, two 2}-st’y fr. 
dwelle.. 27’ x 29’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $5,000; o., 
o., Adelaide L. Connelly; b., J. E. Poland, 169 
Dudley St. 

Claybourne St., nt. Bowdoin St., Ward 20, 2 two- 
at’y fr. dwelis., 28’ x 47’, pitch roofs, hot water; 
$4,500; 0., Chas. Mashbero: a.. E. J. McKay; b., 
Decker Bros., 783 Washington St.. Dorchester. 

Wicklow St., Nos. 21-23, Ward 25, 2 three-st’y fr. 


Ward 14, three-st’y fr. dwell., 24” 
o., Anna A. Dowd; 


<r 27’ x 48’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $9,000; o. & 
J.E. Larkin, 49 Spring St . Brighton. 
» onnion Are, No. 26, Ward 6, three-st’v fr. 


dwell.. 19’ x 23’, flat roof, stoves; $3,000; o. & b., 
J. 1. Carpodie, 17 North Sq. 

Harold St., cor. Waumbeck St., Ward 21, 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell, 25’ x 44’. niteh roof, furnace; $5 000; o., 
T. H. Shea; a., Sam’! J. Rantin. 

Cambridge. Masse.— Esplanade and Greenhalge 
Sts., four-et’y bk, & st. dwell.. 39’ x 83’; $38,000; o., 
Dr. A. H. Tuttle; b., J. M. & J*C. Buckley; a 
C. H. Bartlett. 

Chicago, Til.— Michigan Boulevard , No. 3337, three- 
st’y & hace. st. dwell., 25 x 90%, containing 12 
roome: $25,000: o.. H. E. Greenbaum; a., H. L. 
Ottenheimer, 134 Monroe St. 

Garfield Boulevard, No. 830, three-at’y bk. & st. 
dwell... 45’ x 65’, 18 reome, pitch roof, hot water: 
$40,000; o., James O'Leary; a., Z. T. Davis, 79 
Dearborn St. 

Prairie Ave. nr. 48th St., 3 two-at’yv et, 
22’ x 6%, pitch roof, hot water; $25,000; 
Mary K. Slyne; a., Z. T. Davis. 

Everett, Mase.— Garland St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
60’ x 120’; $5,000: o.. Lawson & Voorhees; b., Wm. 
Woodley, Elm St., Washington Park. 

Somerville, Mass.—2}-st’y fr. dwell.. 307 x 58’; 
$6,009; o., E. G. Davis; b.. Starbird & Johnson, 
Charlestown; a., Prescott & Sidehottom, Boston. 

Broadwan, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 29’ x 47’, pitch roof, 
furnace; $8,000; 0., E. G. Davis; b., Starbird & 
Johnson. 

Weet Newton, Mana. — Hillside Ave., two-st’v fr. 
dwell., pitch roof. furnace; #6.500: o., Mrs. M. L. 
Leland; b., Wm. Kellar; a., E. L. Clark, Boston. 


— 
»., Miss 





COMPETITIONS. 


| aaa 
[At Oshkosh, Wis.) 

The building committee of the Ladies Benevolent 
Society desire plans for a $10,000 building. 1335 


tastes 

[At Ortonville, Minn.) 

Detailed plane and specification will be received 

by the County Commissioners antil Aueust 17 for 

a eonrt-house, cost not to exceed $30,000. H. L. 
ZWIENER, co. aud. 1336 





PRO POSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’elock P.M. on 
the 29th day of August, 1901, and then opened for the 
construction (except heating apparatus. electric 
wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Custom-house and 
Post-office at Brunswick, Georgia, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification. copies of which may 
be had at this office or the office of the Postmaster 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €O., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
20 inches 


Steel Beams >: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State. Street 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 


4 inches 
to 





Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








Architectural Sheet Metal 
Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 
Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 







catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 


Write for our prices. 
* 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 











PROPOSALS. 


at Brunswick, Ga.. at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR en Ws 
1335 


Architect. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Crawfordville, Ga.) 
The Board of Commissioners of Taliaferro County 
will receive bids for the erection of a new court-house 
ustil August 6. L. F. Goodrich, of Augusta, is the 
architect. TITUS RICHARDS, cbairman board. 
1335 
OSPITAL. 
[At Abilene, Tex.] 
Sealed bids are invited for the construction of an 
epileptic hospital nearthis place. Bidsto be received 
by August 8. Plans at office of J. L. O'Connor, 
architect, Austin, Tex. The State reserves right to 
reject any and all bids. J. D. Sayers, governor, R. 
M. Love, comptroller Public Accounts, J. W. Rob- 
bins, treasurer. 1335 


| IBRARY. 





[At St. Cloud, Minn.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until August 1 

for the erection of the St. Cloud public library. The 
cost is estimated at $80, 000. 1335 


GcHoor. 





[At Springfield, Mass. 
pias are wanted August 14 for erecting a schoo 
on Chestnut and Prospect Sts. EDW.J. MURPHY, 
chmn. city property com. 1336 
SYLUM. 
[At Pine Bloff, Ark.) 
Bids are wanted September 2 for erecting a deaf 
mute asylum to replace the structure reeently de. 
stroyed by fire. Probable cost, $80,000. oe _ 
W. GIBBS, archt., Little Rock. 


(oURT HOUSE. 





(At Lake City, Fla.) 
The Board of Commissioners will receive bids 
until August 8, for the consiructicn of pew court- 
house to be built of brick and stone. It wil] cost 
$35,000. Address communications to R. T. BOOZER, 
chairman, Lake City, Fla. 1336 
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“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives’and Details.— Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


Applause from the 


Aruincton, N. J. 
THE issues of “ 7opical Architecture” are very satisfactory 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 
FRANKLIN L. NAYLOR. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp, 

WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid cut for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 

I AM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think 

it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession, 
BENJ. B. OWENS. 
Boston, Mass. 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL, 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 

H. A. Howkg, Jr. 

I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent at the price. 

RICHARD D. ANABLE, 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
WE consider the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL. 


Cepar Rapips, Ia. 

Ws think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopical Architecture” will be a very 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. 

© JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with “ 7opical Archi- 
tecture.” A. G. ZIMMERMAN, 


Cincinnati, O. 
WE think well of “7Zofical Architecture” and think it 
will prove useful to us. 
S. HANNAFORD & SONS. 


C.LeveLanp, O. 
“Topical Architecture” will prove a valuable adjunct to a 
library and draughting-room. 
R. Rosenstock & Co. 


Cotumata, S. C. 

WE are very much pleased with the issues of “ 7opical 
Architecture”? which have reached us so far, and we find 
them of the greatest usefulness. 

Witson & EDWARDs. 


Detroit, Micu. 
Ir seems that subscribing to “7Zopfical Architecture” is 
practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
plan. F, CARL POLLMAR. 


East St. Louis, Itt. 

I CONSIDER “ Zofical Architecture” a valuable architectural 
periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 
will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 

A. B, FRANKEL. 


Profession. 


Ext Paso, Tex. 
AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and consider your 
scheme of publication good. EDWARD KNUZELL. 


Granp Rapips, Micu. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” is a most useful publica- 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro 
fession. H. A. CREAGER. 


HARTFORD, Vr. 
Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
price of publication. LouIs SHELDON NEWTON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture’ will succeed. 
C. A. WALLINGFORD. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

For the draughtsman particularly does “ 7Zopical Archi- 
tecture” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
objects is highly commendable. It is giving the draughts- 
man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 

BENJ. LUBSCHEZ 


I REGARD “ 7Zopical Architecture” as a useful periodical 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 
the profession. G. GARVEY. 


Mitwaukeer, Wis. 
JUDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ 7ofica/ 
Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 
CHARLES FitzGERALD. 
“Topical Architecture” gives promise of being useful. 
Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub- 
jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 
office use. FERRY & CLAS. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 
I FIND the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” ex¢ eedingly 
interesting. The scheme of the publication I think a most 
excellent one. H. B. CLEMENT. 


NewsurGu, N. Y. 
Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 
FREDERICK N. SNEED. 


New Haven, Conn. 
JupGING by the few numbers of the publication that I 
have received, it will be a useful publication. 
L. W. RoBINson. 


New Rocuette, N. Y. 

I AM of the opinion that “ Zofical Architecture” on its 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 
both practising architects and students. 

FRED E. WINTER. 


New York, N. Y. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” a good publication. 
Cass GILBERT. 
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PROPOSALS. 

LTERATION AND ADDITION. 
[At Rolla, Mo.) 
The School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo., 
Office of George E. Ladd, Ph. D., Director, July 1, 
1901. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 2 P. M., August 2, 1901, and then opened, 
for the addition and alteration to chemical laboratory 
and metallurgical! buildings, and for the construction 
of a mechanical building, in accordance with plang 
and specifications, copies of which may be seen at 
this office or the office of B. Cunliffand P.C. Pape, 
architects, 308 Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis, 

Mo. The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 

1336 





ITY-HALL. 
At Vicksburg, Miss.) 
Sealed bids are wanted by Architect J. Riely 
Gordon, of Dallas, Tex., until Auguat 15 for erect- 
ing a city-hall to cost about $40,000 when completed. 
1336 





HURCH. 
[At Greenville, Miss.) 
Bids for the erection of the Presbyterian Church 





PROPOSALS. 

at Greenville, Migs., to cost about $15,000, will be 
received July 3ist, 1901. The drawings and speci- 
fications can be seen at the First National Bank, 
Greenville, Miss., and at the office of H. Wolters, 
Architect, Louisville, Ky. All bids must be addressed 
to Maj. J. E. Negus, Chairman Building Committee, 
and endorsed “ Froposal for Church.” The right to 
reject any or all bids is reserved. 1335 


OSPITAL. 
(At Washington, D. C.) 
Secretary’s Office, Dept. of the Interior, Washing- 
ton. Proposals will be received until 2 P. M., Au- 
ust 2, for the construction of an extension to the 
overnment Horpital for the Insane at Washington, 
D.C, E, A. HITCHCOCK, secretary. 1335 
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[At Boston, Mass.} 

Sealed proposals, endorsed “ Proposa)s for ——e 
System,” will be received at the bureau of yards an 

docks, Navy Department, Washington, until 1 

o’clock, August 3, 1901, and then and there pub- 

eg 8 opened, for installing a central heating system 

at the navy yard, Boston, Mass. For plans, specifica- 





PROPOSALS. 
tions and forms of proposals address ‘‘Commandant, 
Navy Yard, Boston.” MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, 
chief of bureau. 1336 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 22d day of July, 1901, and then opened, 
for furnishing and delivering the drafting materials 
required in accordance with the specification and 
schedule, copies of which may be bad at this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising a. 

335 
ee 
[At Boston, Mass.) 

Sealed proposals, endorsed “ Proposals for Ship 
Fitters’ Shop and Metal Workers’ Shop,’’ will be 
received at the bureau of yards and docks, Navy 
Department, Washington. unti) 1 o’clock, August 
3, 1901, and then and there publicly opened, for 
furnishing and erecting the buildings in question at 
the navy yard, Boston, Mass. The estimated cost of 
each building is $160,000. Plans and specificaticrs 
may be seen at the navy yard, Boston, or of taincd 
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Applause from the Profession. 


New York, N. Y. 
“Topical Architecture” promises to be a very valuable 
collection of prints. It is only a matter of time. 
STOWE PHELPs. 


I THINK the plan of “ Zopfical Architecture”? a good one, 
and the execution so far equally good. I hope “ 7Zofical 
Architecture” will grow into a complete dictionary of his- 
toric architecture. ARNE DEHLI. 


I CONSIDER “7Zopical Architecture” avery useful publica- 
tion. RICHARD K. MOSLEY. 


WE consider “ Zofical Architecture” a publication of great 
interest and value, not only to us individually, but also, as 
we believe, to the profession at large, and we look with 
pleasure to its continuation. DreLEMos & CORDEs. 


It is a useful and interesting periodical, and should receive 
the indorsement of the profession. J. A. Hays. 


I HOPE you will continue the issues of “ Zopfical Archi- 
tecture,” as I find it useful and interesting. 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. 


“Topical Architecture” will be of valuable service to all 
architects. G. A. SCHELLENGER. 


THE form, make-up and scope of subjects in “ Zofica/ 
Architecture” seem to promise a most useful aid to all 
architects, draughtsmen and others fortunate enough to 
have the volumes. GEORGE MARTIN Huss. 


WE think “ Zopfical Architecture” is being conducted upon 
the right lines. WELCH, SMITH & PROVOT. 


OranGesure, S. C. 
Tus admirable scheme bids fair to reach great success 
and supply a long-felt need. 
W. Witson Cook, 
Professor Manual Arts, 
Claflin University. 


Osukosn, Wis. 
I CONSIDER that the publication “ 7opical Architecture” as 
it becomes more complete will become extremely useful. 
GEORGE A. ROCKWELL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

THE character and presentation of the various subjects 
treated in issues of “ Topical Architecture” so far received by 
me are such as to insure —to me, at least, and no doubt, to 
many — the continued usefulness of the publication. 

S. R. MorRGAN. 


“Topical Architecture” will prove a very valuable addition 
to any architectural library. CHARLES H. ROBERTs, 


“ THE general scheme of arrangement is most excellent and 
just what an architect needs.” WILson Eyre, Jr. 


WE find “ Zopfical Architecture” quite satisfactory. 
RANKIN & KELLOGG, 


Your periodical is everything I could have expected. 
i S. AusTIN ALLEN, 


PHILapetrnia, Pa. 

Ir seems to me that you are on the right track with 
“ Topical Architecture.” 

It is, no doubt, a very difficult matter to make such a pub- 
lication to suit the requirements of the majority; even when 
the principal examples of architecture of admitted merit are 
included, there still remains to satisfy the matter of personal 
taste, which, from a commercial point-of-view, is very im- 
portant. 

I cannot help but think that, to the architect whose time is 
completely taken up with the details of his practice, your 
publication, containing the best examples of the best things 
that show the fruit of the work and experiment of those that 
have gone before, and put into the most concise and clear 
shape, without unnecessary comment or speculation, will be 
of great value. Even with a larger library to turn to than 
most architects can have, much labor is necessary to select 
the useful and appropriate things according to the notion of 
the searcher. CHARLES L. HILLMAN. 


PitrssurGH, Pa. 

WE are much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture” and the 
publication is worthy of a favorable reception in every 
architect's office. BEEZER Bros. 

I HAVE found “7opical Architecture” most useful and 
interesting and trust it will continue along the line which 
has been planned for it. A. B. HaRLow. 


Provipencr, R. I. 

I HAVE been very glad so far to receive the “ 7opical 
Architecture,” as I like to get my architectural material clas- 
sified, and shall value the future numbers so far as I find 
them comprehensive and covering examples of best known 
and interesting things that are not found in other sources. 

EDMUND R. WILLSON. 


As a student of architecture, I am very much pleased with 
the publication. WILFRED A. PAINE, 


Rocuestsr, N. Y. 

Tuus far the selections have been admirable and of great 
value to all interested in architecture. The classification of 
subjects saves time and temper, and also encourages investi- 
gation of first-class matter, when otherwise the annoyance 
arising from searching in miscellaneous matter is at least a 
temptation, and oft-times the real reason, for not giving due 
consideration to subjects in hand. The more complete you 
can make this work as a ready handbook, the better, espe- 
cially for young men who have a library to acquire, for it 
will give them at the start something quickly available anda 
wide field, GrorGE J. OTIs. 

San Francisco, CAL. 

THE scheme seems to me the best means of ready reference 
under classified heads of any journal yet published. 

J. EUGENE FREEMAN. 


Am well pleased with the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” 
so far received, and consider them a valuable addition to my 
architectural library. E. A. HERMANN, 


York, Pa. 

“ DESTINED to become an architectural encyclopedia of 
great value to the profession, as it takes a place in archi- 
tectural literature which has been too long neglected.” 

REINHARDT DEMPWOLF, 





The Other Side. 


To the following objections, whether trivial or serious, the observation that “Rome was not built in a day” is, perhaps, a sufficient 


Ba.timore, Mp. 
“Its field is limited and the number of examples hardly as 
much as one could find in one’s own collection.” 
Tuos. C. KENNEDY. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

“I CAN’? seem to work-in any of these ‘ Domical Buildings’ 

in my cottages or city houses.” J. W. NorrTuHRop, 
Cuicaco, ILt. 

“So far I have found no use for ‘ Zopical Architecture’ for 
the reason that I previously possessed the illustrations, 
Nevertheless, I shall continue taking it, and will, no doubt, 
soon find it useful.” GEORGE BEAUMONT. 


Cincinnati, O. 
“ PERSONALLY it is not beneficial; to the profession at 
large I think it will be of value.” Louis BELMONT. 


answer. In the few numbers already issued it would be, of course, an impossibility to satisfy all personal preferences or meet all practical 
desira bilities. 


New York, N. Y. 
“THE idea is excellent, the publication helpful, but the 
selection of matter falls short of what it could easily be.” 
W. W. KENT. 
“ AparT from the very evident disadvantages of the library 
in formation, I think ‘7opical Architecture’ likely to be 
useful.” WALTER Cook, 


“Ir does not seem to possess any special features not 
already covered in the other publications.” 
CARRERE & HASTINGS. 
PuiLapgLpuia, Pa. 
“THE publication itself is excellent, but I have already 


over 75 per cent of the plates published.” Guy KING. 


Torgpo, O. 
“ A not particularly pleased with ‘7opica/ Architecture.” 
Gro. S. MILLs. 








PROPOSALS. | PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 


upon application to the commandant of that yard up-| opened, for furnishing all necessary materials and | Woods Park. JAS. M. ROBINSON, chmn. com. on 
on deposit of $25 to secure theirreturn. MORDECAI | labor in the construction and completion of one set | bldgs., bd. dir. of University of Cincinnati. 1 
T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1335 | of officers’ quarters at the marine barracks, Sitka, 
—____—_—___—— | Alaska, F, L. DENNY, colonel, quartermaster, AIL, ETC. 
ARRACKS. | U. S. Marine Corps. 1336 (At Vincennes, Ind. 
[At Sitka, Alaska.) | The board of commissicners of Knox County wil 
Headquarters United States Marine Corps, Quarter- | EATING. receive bids until August 1 for the erection of a 
master’s Office, Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals, | (At Cincinnati, S) jail and sheriff’s residence in Vincennes. JAMES 
in duplicate, will be received in this office until Bids are wanted July 31 for installing asystem of | D. WILLIAMS, auditcr, J. W. Gacdie, architect. 
noon August 26, 1901, and then and there publicly ' steam heating at the University Building, Brent 1335 
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MINERAL WOOL axe. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


ARTIST) x cus 


An Ilustrated Monthly Record MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS 


of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


BLUE PRINTING. 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which CHAS. = en ine P 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European —_ ry ky gy 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 
movement in America. 

CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 

THE DIAL 

“mp eS WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 

[ne Artist is one of the best of the art 1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

journals.” 
THE CRITIC ROOFING DUCK. 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 135 State St., 


Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 
THE ARGUS 


“One of the handsomest magazines pub- SASH CORD. 

lished is Tue Artist.” SILVER LAKE Co., 

LITERARY WORLD 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
« Handsome and engaging candidate SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 


for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. ° 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and Park Row Building, New York 

to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 85 Water St., Boston. ’ 


sions.” 
WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER : 
“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- FRANK Pars how Blae’ New York 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 176 Federal St., Boston. 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co 


PURPLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Professional 
Ethics. a, 





| The following... 
wv . » CODE OF ETHICS... 
aie 


Prepared in Conformity with the 
PAN | Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its [embers by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 
} Was « © « es £98 eee 


st 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- » 1895. .- 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2, A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+ 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
+ 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond, 
. 
SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 


ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 
* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an ari itect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

. 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 


* 

SECTION 11. No Mer r should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 
SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 


tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi. 


tect who has been dishonoral y expel ed from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
“a . 
* 


SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 
a 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 





to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.. Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 












Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ —’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 















GOOD BUSINESS MEN 


who have sold our metal goods wil! tell you that they are superior. Our Steel 
Ceilings and Side Wall, Skylights, Cornices, Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, Hangers, 
Fire Proof Doors and Shutters, will make satisfied customers for you. Will increase 
your trade and allow you a good profit 

Write for catalog of designs and prices. 


THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., 
CANTON, 0. 









Mew Yorx Beance 
157 W. 23aw Sreerr 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York, 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | oor. La Salle & Adams St. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


—— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 
WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





MARLES’ CARVED MOULDINGS 


A Remarkahle Invention! 





Elaborately Carved Mouldings Produced at Moderate Cost. 


Endorsed by the foremost Architects 


of the country 


Send for Catalogue. 








DWIGHT LUMBER CO.., Sote Manufacturers 


DETROIT, MICH. 








uy [See A lphabetical Index on “Cover 3 for Pagination.) 





<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< <> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. CAPITALS (Carved). CORDAGE. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O......... | ©. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
ART METALWORK. CEMENT. 


Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) 
SD inva sheeckdbbiectdnnka See (mon) 4 


ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 
S. Cabot, Boston....... 


Lawrence Cement Co., The, New York 


ROGER, Ti. BIO BOER c cccseccesccccese | 


| DEAFENING QUILT. 


Atlas Cement Co., New York......... CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. E +. ies 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... FIREPROOFING. 


| FILTER. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston..(eow); Loomis-Manning FilterCo., Phila., Pa. 


Scaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa.. 
FIREPROOF DOORS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Il.,..... 


New York Mastic Works, New York. CEMENT PAVING. | Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... | PIREPROOP LATHING. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... DECORATORS. Hayes, Geo., New York.........+.0+4. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N. ¥- | ci) opipE ACCUMULATOR. L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. | DOORS. 





Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 





Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
GOI, Tlas icccsvctcisdtvccicoecsss 


CONDUCTORS. 


Internat’] Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... 
BLINDS (Venetian). 


Kixnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. FLOOR POLISH. 
DOORS (Interior Finish). Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. FLUSHOMETER. 


Burlingt V i 3 Xo., Bur- 
urlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur American Steel Roofing Co., The, | pRAUGHTSMAN, 


HimgtOD, Vb. cccccsccccccccccccccecces Cinci ti, Obi 
BLUE PRINTS. — puto aun ert ts esther ae E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston...... sapadicimaeie CONSERVATORIES. ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston| Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on-| Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
pihensknesseuseses sekudaded (eow) Hudson, N. ¥.......-.+-++eeseeeeeee Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 
| CONTRACTING. ENGINES (Hot-Air). 


BOILERS (Side-Feed). 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York.| Flynt Building & Construction Co.,| Rider-Fricsson Engine Co., New York. 





EL scons cies cackectacesete 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). Rutan, William L., Boston........... FAUCETS. 
on a . : ee 2 eo allie ae a ae RS Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 9 be Bcc ccccccocsccesooces 
FILING DEVICES. 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. Rutan, William L., Boston............  » ) SS 





Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
FLUSH-VALVE., 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, IIl....... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GATES. 

Ww. R. Pitt, New York: ....... (mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
GREASE )}(Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 


